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THE PROBLEM. 

For a number of years past the increase in the cost of food 
products has attracted the attention of the civiHzed world. The 
British Government, the Canadian Government, and our own 
Federal Department at Washington have made from time to time 
investigations as to the rise in price levels of food products, both 
wholesale and retail, and have made comparisons in the relations 
which exist, and tend to exist, between prices of food stuffs and 
wages, salaries and incomes. The material so gathered is more 
or less fragmentary, covering principally the phase of price 
increase. 

The national government has made great strides in the last 
few years in the direction of improving standards of purity and 
correct labelling of food products through the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, and has greatly improved the quality of meat food 
products through the Federal Meat Inspection Law, which has 
been in successful operation for more than a decade. In this 
State the sanitary conditions of milk and other food products 
have been closely followed up. 

There has, however, been little work on economic lines 
looking to lower costs, and the influence of inadequate and 
uneconomical marketing facilities as a factor in raising the 
prices of food products has not been studied. The work of 
this Committee has been to make such a study. 



The statements, findings and conclusions set forth in the fol- 
lowing report are based on information secured by this Committee 
by means of testimony taken at public hearings, and by original 
field investigations into facilities, methods of marketing, prices 
and costs. The estimates of consumption of particular products 
were arrived at by consultation with such authorities as exist, and 
by consultation with persons in business in the different lines of 
food products, as well as from the sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses. Some of the more important estimates are based on 
"The Standard of Living in New York City," Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1909. The value of meat food products was esti- 
mated from data supplied by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; milk from Milk Reporter, 
Sussex, N. J. ; butter, eggs, poultry and cheese from figures pub- 
lished in the Produce Review, 177 Chambers St., New York; 
bread from figures supplied by Ward & Company ; potatoes from 
statistical abstract of U. S. Department of Agriculture ; fish from 
testimony of George P. Moon. 

The following table shows the approximate retail value of the 
chief articles of consumption, arrived at in the above manner : 

TABLE NUMBER i. 

Approximate Quantities and Retail Values of Some Main 
Food Products Annually Consumed in New York City. 

I — Beef and other meat food products — 880,000,000 
lbs. at 20c. (statistics supplied by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) $176,000,000 

2 — Milk — 800,000,000 qts. at 8c. (Milk Reporter, 

Sussex, N. J. ) ....- 64,000,000 

3 — Butter — 139,000,000 lbs. at 3Sc. (Urner-Barry 

Co., Publishers of Producers' Price Current) 58,650,000 

4— Eggs— 150,501,630 doz. at 30c. (Urner-Barry) 45,150,489 

5 — Bread — 900,000,000 Ivs. at 5c. (Ward & Com- 
pany's estimate) ~ 45,000,000 

6 — Sugar — ^400,000,000 lbs. at 7c. (Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, U. S. Bureau of 
Statistics ) 28,000,000 

7 — Poultry (Urner-Barry) 20,000,000 



8 — Potatoes — 750,000,000 lbs. at 2c. (Report of 

the Commissioner of Agriculture, State of N. Y.) 15,000,000 
9 — Fish — 150,000,000 lbs. at loc. (Testimony of 

Mr. George P. Moon) 15,000,000 

10 — Coffee — ^45,000,000 lbs. at 25c. (Report of Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor) 11,250,000 

1 1 — Other Vegetables and Fruit (Based on per capita 

consumption [Chapin] ) _ 5,000,000 

12 — Cheese — 28,956,009 lbs. at i6c. (Umer-Barry) 4,632,960 
13 — Tea — 5,000,000 lbs. at 40c. (Report on Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor) 2,000,000 

14 — Cereals (Estimated consumption) 5,000,000 

15 — Canned Goods (Testimony of T. F. Vallette) 150,000,000 



Total - $644,683,449 

METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

The Committee on Markets, Prices and Costs, of the New 
York State Food Investigating Commission, began an examina- 
tion of the facilities., methods and conditions of handling food 
supplies in the Greater New York on February 23rd, 1912, and 
has had 13 public hearings there besides a personal examination 
of the facts and a statistical investigation of prices from the 
terminal to the consumer. In addition, two hearings were held 
in Buffalo and one in Albany. A study of conditions in Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica, Ithaca, Watertown, Yonkers, Kinderhook, 
and Central New York was made for the Committee by the Hon. 
Raymond A. Pearson, ex-Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horace V. Bruce has assisted the Committee as Expert 
Investigator, Mr. Henry F. Atherton as Counsel, and Dr. E. E. 
Pratt as statistician. 

The Committee is under obligation to Professor O. S. Mor- 
gan, Department of Agriculture, Columbia University, who de- 
tailed Mr. T. J. Libbin as special investigator of operating costs of 
retail and wholesale food distributors. This study is now in 
course of preparation and will be published in connection with 
the testimony and statistical appendix. 



Mr. P. S. Shilotri, Garth Fellow in Political Economy at 
Columbia University, assisted in the interpretation of the statis- 
tical studies made. 

Mr. William Conley assisted in investigating the operations of 
wholesale and retail food dealers and the general conditions un- 
derlying the distribution of food. 

In securing retail and wholesale prices, the assistance ex- 
tended the Committee by the Hon. Calvin J. Huson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who detailed a number of the Agents of 
the Department to assist in this work, was greatly appreciated. 

The thanks of the Committee are specially due to the many 
witnesses who have testified freely and have given to the public 
a complete picture of the food supply business of the city. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The Committee on Markets, Prices and Costs has sought the 
facts regarding the handling, marketing and distribution of food 
supplies in Greater New York and other important cities of the 
State. The subject has been very generally discussed, but, so far 
as we are aware, no comprehensive study of the facts has pre- 
viously been attempted. The subjects covered were terminal 
facilities, trucking, storage, both cold and general, the location 
and nature of centers of handling food supplies, public markets, 
private markets, retail stores, push-cart dealers, the methods and 
cost of doing business in each of these agencies, the advances in 
price caused by each of them, the systems of price fixing, whether 
by auction or by private treaty, and a study of the history and 
present condition of public markets here and elsewhere. 

It is the view of the Committee that a knowledge of the items 
that add to cost should be the first step in planning to reduce the 
cost. It is a problem in transportation, storage and selling which 
cannot be solved without finding out what the present handling 
is, what each movement is, what it costs, what movements and 
storage are unnecessary and can be eliminated and what can be 
saved. 

In short, this Committee has not been engaged in an examina- 
tion of the general problems of the cost of living or the 
problems of food production. Its inquiry has been devoted 



to the examination of the facilities and methods of handling 
supplies of food and the cost added by each step in the distribu- 
tion of food at the great consuming centers throughout the State 
of New York. It has further studied the subject of prices, 
both in the facilities for fixing prices and the methods usually 
employed in the different branches of the food supply industries. 
Combinations to fix prices, whether of sellers or buyers, have 
only been examined incidentally as part of the economic inquiries 
into cost. 

We estimate that the annual food supply of the Greater New 
York costs at the transportation terminals three hundred and 
fifty millions or over, and that it costs in the consumers' kitchen 
five hundred millions or over, or $ioo per capita for 5,000,000 
people. We think that the testimony shows that this addition of 
about 45% to the price is chiefly made by cost of handling and 
not by profits. To reduce prices, we must therefore reduce costs. 
Distribution of food supplies within the city limits is essentially a 
problem in transportation, storage, selling and delivery. The 
present system is a growth, mainly in small units, and shows 
the costliness of multiplied facilities and uneconomic competition. 
The public have thought municipally of transportation, police, 
streets, docks, water, and so on, but have thought "comer- 
grocery-wise" of the food supplies which make nearly half their 
cost of living. While each of the other important, facilities has 
been in charge of prominent department heads, the provision for 
food supplies has been left wholly to the development of unregu- 
lated competition, and has resulted in the creation of make- 
shift facilities without orderly plan or system. 

The ideal system of food distribution from the producer 
direct to the consumer is illustrated by the farmers' household 
delivery in many country towns. The city's substitute for this 
ideal should be to maintain as direct and unbroken a flow as 
possible from the producer to the consumer, cutting out all un- 
necessary handling or storage charges. The development of the 
"home hamper system" is a modem illustration of this ideal, and 
the survival of "farmers' markets," in spite of the great cost of 
hauling increasing distances, caused by suburban development, 
and the competition of the large transportation systems, shows 
the amazing vitality of this principle. The great bulk of our 
city residents, however, must buy at stores. 



The necessity to every municipality of large stored supplies 
of food to provide ag-ainst strikes or disaster is obvious. More- 
over, large quantities of food should be stored in times of plenty 
against the virinter season, when supplies cannot be obtained. 
After providing, however, for the emergency and seasonal stor- 
age, the truth remains that the great problem of marketing is to 
secure a continuous and even flow of food supplies from the 
producer to the consumer, with a minimum stoppage on the way 
and a minimum of handling intermediate between the two. The 
present method of distribution provides roughly for wholesale 
and retail stores, and the questions to which our inquiry has been 
addressed are how far the wholesale stores are necessary and 
what type of retail store, whether municipal markets, department, 
chain, large unit, small comer grocery, or push-carts, is most 
economically efficient and most suited to the needs and customs 
of our people. 

The methods of fixing prices to the producer need as careful 
thought as the costs of distribution. The producer seems to be 
receiving about 40% of the retail price. That is absurd; he 
should receive from sixty to seventy per cent. 

We have examined with care the three main systems of price- 
fixing, viz. : private treaty on the commission and jobbers' sys- 
tem ; the fixing of a general price current by experts and the sale 
by auction. 

Under the systemi of private treaty and commission sales, still 
principally in use, the producers are restive and indignant, and 
the nearby sources of supply are dormant or drying up. Albany 
does not receive one-quarter of her butter, eggs, chickens or veal 
from the excellent farm lands around that city. New York gets 
its fresh vegetables from the most distant points. Buffalo is 
mainly fed from the West. 

There is much evidence to show that commission men 
and dealers in farm products delay settlements with shippers, 
report shipments in bad condition without proof of same, that 
goods are damaged in transit, fail to follow instructions of 
shippers as to disposition of goods, etc. Legislation to remedy 
these alleged malpractices is desirable. 

No settlement of our marketing system will be right unless 
it secures the producer a good price and fair treatment, for fresh, 



abundant and cheap food can only be had by encouraging pro- 
duction. 

POSSIBLE SAVING IN FOOD DISTRIBUTION. 

The reader who follows this report in its discussion of 
the wholesale and retail agencies for food distribution cannot 
fail to notice that the most impressive features of the wholesale 
distribution of food in Greater New York are the concentration 
of these agencies in the lower west side of Manhattan Island, 
and the stoppage in transit unnecessarily of a large portion of 
the food supplies. He must also observe, as the most im- 
pressive feature of the retail business, the smallness of the 
average unit, being about one store to every 250 persons, leading 
to excessive relative cost, and weakening the buying power. The 
total cost of wholesaling, including profits, is probably about 
10%. The total cost of retailing is about 33%, added in both 
cases to the first cost. It is apparent that the wholesale system 
is badly located and, to a large extent, unnecessary. It is a fact 
that in the field of retail distribution there is no co-ordination , 
and a complete lack of uniformity in method and efficiency in 
management. 

In both wholesale and retail distribution there are, however, 
agencies now at work which illustrate and are an example ot 
a far more efficient scheme of distribution than that now in force. 
The system of wholesale marketing adopted by the Citrus Fruit 
Trade, of selling the goods at auction on the piers, is effected 
at a cost of from 3 to 4%, including deliveries. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why this system should not be 
extended, if proper terminal facilities are added, and if the auc- 
tion system is put in force, so as to effect substantially all food 
products in the primary market. Readers will also notice that 
in the field of retail distribution there are several types of 
large unit stores, the department store, the chain store and the 
large retail units, which are buying substantially from the pro- 
ducer and selling directly to the consumer. If, therefore, the 
plans adopted by the most successful agencies for wholesale and 
retail distribution, respectively, should be followed in the city 
at large, the result would be an economic saving of great im- 
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portance. While definite figures on such a topic are necessarily 
subject to qualifications, it is believed that the following state- 
ment not unfairly represents a practical result from a reorganiza- 
tion of the facilities and methods of doing business. It is to 
be noted that relatively to the economies to be gained, the cost of 
plant is not large: an expenditure of a few hundred thousand 
dollars at each of the food-distributing terminals, perhaps not 
exceedng two million dollars in all, would amply provide for 
the primary market and handling facilities. The expenditure few- 
retail distribution would necessarily be much greater, as the estab- 
lishment of a large retail store with storage facilities would aver- 
age, with working capital, perhaps two hundred thousand dollars 
a Store, and, to cover the entire area of the Greater New York, 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred such stores would be 
necessary, making an expenditure of thirty to forty millions. 
In both these cases the facilities could be supplied by private 
capital, and it is believed that private capital would find an 
ample return upon the money, even with the expected reduction 
in prices. 

Assuming that the cost at terminals 
is $70 per capita for a year's sup- 
ply, or $350,000,000. 1- $350,000,000 

there is added on the average, by the 
wholesaler and jobber, about 10%, 
or 35,000,000 

and by the retailer about 30%, or say 115,000,000 



The added costs of sale at auction at 

the terminal and delivery, which on $350,000,000 

would be under 4%, is _ 14,000,000 

The added cost and profit of large 

retail units should not exceed 20%, 

say _ 73,000,000 



$500,000,000 



$437>ooo,ooo $437,000,000 
$63,000,000 



Allowance should be made for the present sales by depart- 
ment stores, push-carts, chain stores and large units, but it can 
safely be computed that $60,000,000 per annum, or 12% on the 
present retail prices, can be saved. 

In view of the fact that co-operative stores save from six to 
ten pa- cent., the above expectation seems reasonable. 

ECONOMIC RETAIL DISTRIBUTION. 

The most efficient type of retail food-distributing agency is 
that which buys at wholesale in primary markets, with all the 
economies that that implies, stores upon the premises, and sells 
with but a single handling between the car and the consumer. 

There are two types of distributing agencies of this char- 
acter: one the chain store, and the other what might be termed 
the private retail market or food department store. The chain 
store has the advantage of a large number of units operated by 
a central organization, ,and these units can be so located as to 
keep close to the consumer. The chain store has the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to carry as great a variety of food as the 
private market. The chain store has the advantage of operating 
at a slightly decreased percentage of cost. On the other hand, 
the private market carries practically all sorts of food products 
under one roof, and so makes it very convenient for the con- 
sumer to shop. The expense of operation is slightly higher. It 
is thought that this slightly increased expense of operation of 
the private market under centralized management is more than 
overcome by the advantages which the public enjoys in being able 
to do all of its food-buying in one place. 

The present system of city retail markets has the advantage 
of selling many kinds of food products under one roof, but the 
advantage is more than overcome by a system of selling by in- 
dividual retailers under the stall rental system. Investigation has 
shown that prices in the city retail markets are little lower than 
in other retail stores. These markets would show far better re- 
sults if the city provided ample cold and general storage, and if 
the stall owners combined in buying and delivering. 

As a plan for general adoption on a big scale for the distribu- 
tion to the public of food products on the most economical basis. 
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private retail markets in large units, under centralized manage- 
ment, is the solution. The managers of such a market system 
should buy, whenever possible, direct from the producers, primar- 
ily from producers in producing areas contiguous to the city 
served ; deliveries should be direct to the retail store, and custom- 
ers take away their orders. While at present the food supplies 
available from the State of New York for consumption in the New 
York market represent a negligible percentage of the total con- 
sumption, with the exception of milk and cheese, and a strikingly 
small percentage in other cities, it is, nevertheless, true that a 
market system of the above type would encourage the in- 
creased production of farm products in near-by areas, as one 
of the principles of management should be to pay local producers 
as high a price for their products as the efficiency and economical 
management of the market system would justify. Producers' or- 
ganizations are anxious to sell direct to the managers of such 
large markets, and there would be no delay in getting the proper 
supply of food products direct from the producers. Such ability 
to buy direct would have the co-operation of the producing or- 
ganizations from the beginning. 

The testimony before this Committee shows that markets, 
of the food department store type, could be operated with 
an addition to cost of products sold of 20%, as against 
an addition to cost by the wholesaler, jobber and retailer com- 
bined of approximately 40% to 45%. The actual operating costs 
of a series of private retail markets of the tj'pe under discussion, 
taken from the books of a large corportaion, and representing 
figures which the Committee believe to be thoroughly reliable, are 
as follows: 

General Expenses Per cent. 

Labor, inside store, other than selling 1.44 

Rent and heat 2.82 

Advertising 88 

Signs inside stores 10 

Light and power 43 

Supervision and management 1.39 

Repairs 1 1 



II 

Office expense, including printing, stationery and 

sundry supplies 13 

Insurance 18 

Sundries 12 

Paper, cord, cartons, etc 1.33 

Water 03 

Telephones 04 9.00 

Selling expense. 

Labor 6.00 6.00 



15.00 



The Commission has seen the books of other stores op- 
erating on this plan where the cost addition due to operation 
was 15%, and the profit 3%, making a total addition to cost 
of 18%. A representative of Park & Tilford testified that 
their addition to cost, due to operation, is 18 to 20%, including 
delivery. 

In the other cities of the State, in many of which the re- 
tailer buys direct from the producer, the percentage of sav- 
ing would not be so large, but even there the application of 
this principle Would result in a substantial saving to the 
people. The larger the city and the more complicated the 
machinery of distribution, the greater the saving. In Albany 
the addition to cost due to operation and profits is 30% under 
the "comer grocery" system, and this is also true in Buffalo and 
other of the more important cities of the State. The general 
adoption of the wholesale-retail market would probably result in 
a saving of 8 to 10% to the people of the cities of the State, out- 
side of Greater New York. This would mean $1,000,000 for a 
citv like Albany, with a population of 100,000; $4,000,000 for 
Buflfalo and other cities in proportion to population. The possi- 
bility of such savings, or even of half of them, is worthy of the 
most serious consideration of our people and of the municipal 
and State authorities. 

The method has been suggested to the Committee of hav- 
ing such markets operated by some philanthropic corporation 
under suitable supervision, which would voluntarily limit its 
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profits. This limitation of profits would eliminate any need 
for price control on the part of the public over products sold 
in such markets, and the limitation of dividends would take 
away any inducement on the part of the operating corporation 
to raise prices. Such corporations are now in successful ex- 
istence in this city, in home building, and in the conduct of 
a provident loan business. Another plan, which has been sug- 
gested to the Committee, would be for a corporation, represent- 
ing both producers and consumers, to be formed, the shares being 
sold in small units and widely distributed. 

Under this plan the suggestion is made that the preliminary 
financing be done by the State, money for the repayment of 
advances with interest being secured by charging a small fee to 
producers and consumers using the market. This plan would 
create a self-sustaining public utility in the nature of a subway 
or dock-system. When in successful operation and on a self- 
sustaining basis, market bonds would not be a charge upon the 
borrowing capacity of the municipalities, but would belong to 
the class of self-sustaining securities. 

Successful operation of a system of markets under either of 
the above plans would largely depend for its success upon skill in 
management and care in buying. The character of the persons to 
whom such operating privileges might be given, should be sub- 
ject to the closest scrutiny, and all matters connected with 
such operation of food-distributing agencies should be subjected 
to the closest supervision by properly constituted authority. 
Some of the important savings that would result from the op- 
eration of such a system of large retail chain markets would 
be the elimination of losses through credit and from the re- 
duction to a minimum of delivery charges, through handling 
a variety of supplies in one delivery, for which a separate charge 
should be made. 

One advantage of a wide system of retail food-distributing 
agencies, under management of the character above described, 
which is not immediately apparent, but which is, nevertheless, 
of supreme importance, is the ease with which inspection could 
be made as to the standards of purity, weights and label- 
ling in such markets, as such concentration of food products 
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as is contemplated would readily lend itself to the close and 
thorough supervision of the health authorities. 

Such a system of markets so managed would benefit pro- 
ducers and consumers alike, the results being that the pro- 
ducers would consign their products directly to the purchas- 
ing agents of these markets, with the certainty that they would 
receive prompt returns for their shipments, while the consumer 
would know that the retail price at which these commodities 
would be offered would be as low as conditions would permit. 

From testimony before the Committee, based upon the ex- 
perience of people operating this type of market at present, it is 
believed that not more than 200 such markets, perhaps less, 
would perform the function of food distribution in Greater 
New York in the most economical and satisfactory manner. 

The cosjt of each unit of such a system wrmld be approxi- 
mately $50,000, which would include stock and fixtures, but 
not land or building, which could be leased. Each unit would 
require, in addition, an estimated capital of $50,000, a total of 
100,000 per unit, or for 200 markets a total of $20,000,000. If 
land were purchased and special buildings erected, it is believed 
that each unit would cost $200,000 or a total of $40,000,000 for 
the 200 markets. This system of retail food-distributing agencies 
would require no central wholesale markets to be used in conjunc- 
tion with them, with the exception of cold-storage facilities at 
terminals sufficiently large to carry such surplus of food products 
as the demands of the consumers in the city may render neces- 
sary, and would solve for all time the problem of food distri- 
bution in Greater New York. The experience of the private 
operators of this type of market has been that they have aban- 
doned the warehousing of food supplies for general use, after 
incurring heavy losses in their operation, and the most success- 
ful examples of this type of wholesale-retail market now get 
direct delivery from the car to the market, with a single trucking 
charge. 

A policy of locating market units to follow population would 
take care of the growth and development of the city as relates 
to food distribution. 

The testimony shows unmistakable tendencies in two di- 
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rections: one toward concentration of the function of foot! 
distribution in food-distributing agencies of the chain store 
type and the private food department store type, and the 
other toward a system of distribution by the individual, either 
operating at a fixed place of business in which he, together 
with members of his family, does all the work, or by carrying the 
food to the consumer by means of the push-cart. Increase to 
cost, by the use of the push-cart system, is lower than in any 
other type of food-distributing agency, and the smallest re- 
tail distributor operates at very low cost for actual outlay, as 
members of the family frequently work for mere sustenance. 
The evolution of the function of food distribution consequently 
tends to the elimination of the retailer who attempts to com- 
bine a sufficiently large volume of business to justify his ex- 
istence with the economy in handling gained by the push- 
cart or individual method of distribution, where the family 
is the unit. He fails to approximate either one or the other. 

The Two Systems of Distribution Compared. — The advan- 
tage of food-distributing agencies of the department store type, 
in addition to the economies above mentioned, are, that they 
have a tremendous educational value in enabling consumers 
of food products to compare the different kinds of food sup- 
plied under one roof, and thus become expert in the choice of 
the foods which with least expenditure of money maintain the 
highest physical standard of efficiency; the sanitary regulations 
which can be easily enforced in such a market ; the greater ease 
through which public supervision can be exercised. 

To ofifset the decreased cost of the operation of the push- 
cart system are the difficulties of supervision; difficulties of 
holding the products for sale under proper sanitary conditions; 
the generally low type of men ordinarily in the business of 
food distribution by push carts; the shifting character of the 
management, the lack of storage facilities for any left-over 
surplus, and the prejudice on the part of the public or the 
large part of the public to buying from push carts. For these 
reasons the adoption of this system of food distribution, as more 
than a partial solution of the food problem, cannot be recom- 
mended. 
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The high operating costs of the individual retailer makes 
his elimination inevitable. He is now slowly wearing out. 
This leaves no alternative for a comprehensive and permanent 
solution of the problem of food distribution in cities, except 
either the private market of the department store type or the 
chain store, supplemented by push carts or the Marche Volant, 
now gaining in France. For reasons shown above the cham 
store does not combine all the advantages desirable from the 
public standpoint for the distribution of the citj^'s food supply, 
because all classes of food stuffs are not handled. No chain 
store system has so far developed which does this, so that the 
private retail market of the food department store type has 
advantage over the chain store in this respect. When the 
chain store includes all food products, the two types merge. The 
private retail market of the food department store type com- 
bines all the advantages which are demanded in a scientific 
solution of the problem of food distribution. It enjoys maxi- 
mum efficiency in buying supplies. It can be so located as to 
be easily accessible to consumers in all parts of the city. It 
can make deliveries in larger units, consequently a decrease 
in cost. It can be easily supervised both on the financial and 
health sides; it fixes unerringly the responsibility for any 
abuses of food distribution in quality or in price. Its man- 
agement can be so regulated on the lines mentioned above that 
the system would be consciously operated for the benefit of the 
producer and the benfit of the consumer. 

City Retail Markets, as at Present Operated, Do Not 
Solve Problem. — In their physical form, the city retail markets 
are similar to the type of food-distributing agencies above out- 
lined. In their management, however, they lack the following 
essentials of economic distribution: 

(a) No market policy — due to the large number of in- 
dependent stall renters. 

(b) No combined or general storage facilities are fur- 
nished by the city. 

(c) No joint delivery — due to fear of competition be- 
tween the individual stall renters. 
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These disadvantages act as a handicap to prevent the city 
retail markets making substantial reductions in price to the 
consumer, because economy in handling and in operation are 
lost. The system of individual stall rentals does not secure 
co-operation in buying. A single operating company, oper- 
ating retail markets by the most economical methods, would 
be subjected to none of these disadvantages. That a business 
of $2,000,000 per year in a single retail market is easily pos- 
sible, is shown by the sales in Washington Market in 191 1, 
which amounted to $3,973,000. As a matter of fact the city 
has but two public retail markets and only one of these is 
contiguous to a resident population. The city has no market 
policy. As previously stated, from 150 to 200 markets would be 
needed to feed the city. 

PRICE FIXING AND PRICES. 

The problem of cheaper food supplies is only in part a 
matter of facilities, for the saving from improved facilities 
might be absorbed by the handlers, and the price paid the 
producers might be so meagre as to reduce production of 
food. After all proper saving is made in handling costs, the 
real object of the city should be to increase the supply, and 
especially the nearby suppfy. Hence the consumer is deeply 
interested in securing for the producer a reliable market and 
a fair price. 

The methods of fixing prices in New York give great dis- 
satisfaction to the producer, and our examination shows that 
there is good reason for complaint. 

The citrus fruit trade is well organized in the producing 
sections, and gets daily advices at shipping centers of market 
conditions throughout the country. At each large city it has 
agents who watch conditions, examine complaints and rep"- 
resent the shippers at the auctions at which all citrus fruits 
are sold. The fruit is sold by sample in lots of not less than 
5 cases direct from the pier to the buyer. The buyer is 
usually a wholesaler or a jobber, as the retail unit is, in general, 
too small to handle more than a case at a time. 

The auctions are attended by several hundred buyers, and 
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growers get a price fixed publicly on a broad market. The 
growers' agents are satisfied with the system. 

The auction method is being extended to poultry and 
other foodstuffs, and will benefit the producer by broadening 
the market. We do not believe, however, that under this or 
any other system, the producer is safe unless his interests are 
represented on the spot by an agent. The salary of an agent 
is more than most producers can stand, unless they are asso- 
ciated in a selling organization like that of the Citrus Fruit 
Growers. 

The auction trade, however, handles but a small fraction 
of the food supplies, and the bulk of the trade goes through 
dealers, commission men and men who are a little of both. 

The method of fixing prices, as stated by Mr. F. G. Urner, 
Vice-President of the Urner-Barry Company, publishers of the 
"Price Current," is as follows: 

"Quotations for the 'Price Current' are arrived at by a can- 
vass of the market among receivers, sellers and wholesalers of 
the various goods quoted, and also among the buyers. * * * The 
canvassers are our own personal canvassers. We each have 
our own department. * * * We simply make an investigation to 
determine the business that is being done. Of course, usually, 
there is a large amount of business being done. * * * We hear 
of the sales being made, and the prices at which they are made. 
We also, very often, verify sales by investigation among the 
buying element, as well as the selling element. * * * There are 
some sales reported to us from time to time which seem to be 
out of line with the general condition of the market, and when 
we hear of any such sale we take pains to verify it before giv- 
ing it much weight. * * * We complete our canvass of the mar- 
ket by I o'clock. The Producers' Price Current leaves our of- 
fice about a quarter after three — ^from 3 :oo to 3 :30 in the after- 
noon. The difference in time is represented simply by the 
mechanical work of setting up and printing. It gets into the 
hands of the public between 3 :oo and 5 :oo P. M." * * * 

Q. "If sales are made based on the 'Producers' Price Cur- 
rent' in the morning, and the paper is not issued until the after- 
noon, how can the quotations be based on that afternoon's 
paper?" 
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A. "The charge is not made until the quotation is determined. 
* * * A man may sell a certain amount of goods to a buyer, and 
they may agree to leave the price to be paid to some particular 
quotation. There are a number of quotations of various grades, 
and ranges of quotations in different grades. They must agree 
as to some particular quotation to which they will leave that 
sale. Consequently, that sale is not completed until the quota- 
tion is issued. * * * We take into consideration the business 
that has been done for the last twenty-four hours. From the 
time that we conclude as to what our quotations are to be, 
what our judgment is as to the prevailing values of those 
goods at a certain time, we continue our investigations. We 
are on the market in changing conditions frequently during 
the afternoon, so that we keep ourselves thoroughly informed 
as to what is going on in the trade, the sales that are being 
made, and the ability with which the receiver and holder of the 
goods can sell a quantity of stock which is imperatively offered. 
A * * There are many sales negotiated * * * entirely without any 
reference to quotations at all, and these we take into considera- 
tion. * * * We try to make the quotations represent the sales of 
the goods, the prevailing selling values as indicated by the 
sales." 

Q. "The impression that leaves on my mind is that you try 
to make the sales represent the quotations." 

A. "We cannot do that, because we have nothing to do with 
the sales." 

Q. "But yet the sales are left to be charged by the quotation 
which you fix?" 

A. "Some, but not all. There is also some independent 
business done * * * quotations that are made by * * * nego- 
tiations between buyer and seller, independent of any price 
becoming the basis of the quotation." 

In this system neither the producer nor the consumer is 
represented directly; the safeguards of the producer are the 
honesty of the commission men and their need of obtaining 
a fair price so as to get business. Many of these men have 
become dealers, i e., they buy direct for their own account; 
some of them do so without notifying their clients. In such 
cases the first principles of the law of agency are violated. 
The natural result is that as little as possible is paid the 
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shipper. There is no representative to check prices or quality ; 
hence misrepresentations of price and especially of quality are 
frequent, the shippers are discouraged, and the market loses 
its natural supply. 

In our opinion the remedy is to extend the system of asso- 
ciated or co-operative sales by auction at which the paid agent 
of the sellers can attend to check both price and quality. 

Under the present system the buying side of the market 
consists of jobbers. These men have no stores or warehouses, 
but they have an acquaintance or clientele among the small 
retail storekeepers; they buy on their own account from the 
wholesale dealers and resell to the retailers. They exist be- 
cause it does not pay the retailer to hunt up a tub of butter or 
a case of eggs or a crate of vegetables. To overcome this the 
retailers are combining in groups to buy from the wholesalers, 
but the practice is not yet general. The jobbers naturally 
buy as low and sell as high as they can. The wholesale 
market is fixed between the wholesalers and the jobbers, each 
of whom is adverse in interest to the producer and consumer 
respectively, the joint interest combining to keep the prices 
between the two real parties as far apart as possible. This 
is a statement of the tendency, although the fact is that a 
large part of the business is controlled by honest and reliable 
dealers who do their best to deal fairly. 

Another objection to this system is that the price is, in fact, 
fixed by private negotiation in which comparatively few take 
part and, so far as the Price Current is concerned, is based 
on a few transactions and on estimates of experienced market 
observers instead of on the actual transactions of an open 
market such as could be had under the auction system. The 
committee believes that an accurate and fair measure of price, 
under the law of supply and demand, can only be had when 
sellers' organizations, duly represented by agents, meet buy- 
ers' organizations in the open field of the auction mart. 
While private sales would continue, prices would be regu- 
lated by the auction system. 

There are excellent examples of auctions at transporta- 
tion terminals on the Erie Railroad at Buiifalo and on the 
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Erie and New York Central Railroad piers in New York. 
The samples are shown in the auction rooms, the goods are 
in the cars of the warehouses for inspection, buyers attend in 
large numbers, and the institution is in strong working prac- 
tice. The units employed in auction are somewhat larger 
than seems to be within the power of the ordinary retail store 
to buy. If the unit is beyond the power of an individual, he 
is either forced into combinations with others or must see 
the trade go to the wholesaler from whom he has to buy in 
turn. A man who desires two or three boxes of oranges or 
crates of eggs cannot purchase in lots of twenty to fifty each, 
as is usually the case in the citrus fruit trade. With the 
knowledge of expected consignments had by the railroad and 
steamship companies, notices can be posted in advance of 
their receipt. The conduct of the auction should be such that 
sales and the prices thereunder would be promptly published. 
There is no difficulty in an auction due to the variety of 
grades. Auction sales of flowers and of flowering plants have 
been conducted in New York City for many years and are a 
distinct feature of the trade, although the varieties of plants 
and the changes in their condition as well as in the condition 
of the flowers are even greater than those in the perishable 
fruit trade. In one prominent instance in New York City, 
citrus fruit trade is auctioned in a building separate from the 
railroad terminal, although a large part of the citrus fruit 
is sold by auction at the Erie pier. It would seem probable 
that if the transportation companies were required to supply 
adequate facilities for auction on the premises, and if they 
were required to post notices of expected consignments in 
advance, the wholesale market might easily be fixed from day 
to day at an early hour in such a way that both wholesalers 
and retailers, whether they attended the auction or not, would 
be aware of the wholesale price of the article in question. The 
retail prices are in a large measure fixed by the wholesale 
prices. If, therefore, the wholesale prices can be fixed at auc- 
tion openly with a large attendance and with representatives 
of the producers present, there is the best expectation that 
the primary market will be fairly and adequately fixed and 
known to the public. 
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Mr. Adelbert D. Gail, of Buffalo, testified that peaches, 
pears, grapes, small fruit and cherries, plums, etc., are sold at 
auction at i :3o p. m. at the Erie Railroad Terminal. He said : 
"To my way of thinking the auction trade is the easiest way of 
solving the problem as to what the value of goods is. On Mon- 
day's sales we had eighty-five actual buyers. We might have 
had 130 there, but we sold to 85 different people. The rates of 
commission were 3%. We are patronized by several of our re- 
tail grocers in Buffalo, and quite a number of them are regular 
attendants. When we first established the auction system we 
promised to handle twenty-five cars. We actually sold 117. 
The next year our business increased 200%. It has been in- 
creasing and growing so fast that it has made the town more 
of a commercial centre. It draws trade from Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Utica, Toronto, even as far as Montreal and Bradford. It 
has become such an important factor that really the man who 
is up-to-date can't miss what is going on at the auction, be- 
cause th'cre are many times he has an opportunity he cannot 
get anywhere else. The only way goods could be handled is 
at the terminal where the goods are unloaded from the car to 
the house of inspection. Inspection and sales take place there 
and the goods are immediately transferred to wagons and de- 
livered. It cuts the cost of labor down to a very great extent." 

The fixing of retail prices is in the main based on cost and 
a small profit, the item of profit being kept down to a small 
figure due to highly competitive conditions from the number 
of small stores. Of the 33 1/3 per cent, which these stores add 
to the wholesale price probably less than 5 per cent, is profit, 
or $1,000 on a business of $20,000 a year. 

As we have already shown, the point of attack in retail 
distribution is not profit but cost, and we urge the reduction 
of cost by merging the wholesale and retail businesses either 
through larger retail units, department stores or chain stores. 

The question remains how to secure for the public the bene- 
fit of the reduction in cost gained by the process, instead of 
leaving it to be absorbed by the dealers. The various stores 
which have already taken advantage of this principle have 
made only a partial reduction in price, though in some cases 
they seem to give a better quality at the same or a less price. 
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and in the case of staples of major consumption handle them 
on extremely narrow margins, and sometimes at an actual loss. 

Unless this system should become so general as to produce 
competition we must turn to some regulator of retail pi ices for 
a solution. The plan of fixing prices by law or ordinance has 
too regularly failed to need discussion. 

Probably the most widely accepted plan is that of public 
retail markets, as it is generally assumed that prices are lower 
in such markets by ten per cent, or more. This belief is not, 
however, fully sustained by the facts as shown by our investi- 
gation of prices. The department and chain store prices seem 
to be better than city market prices. 

The history of such markets in this city shows that Tomp- 
kins, Clinton and Catherine markets have been abandoned in 
recent years, and that the Washington, Fulton and Jefferson 
markets are losing ventures for the city. 

An investigator just returned from Europe testified that in 
Berlin ten out of fourteen such markets have been abandoned, 
and that but two of the remainder are paying; he stated that 
such was the tendency all over Europe. Moreover, considera- 
tion shows substantial reasons for such decline. Such markets 
are subject to the permanent disadvantage of municipal man- 
agemient. There are no advantages in facilities such as ample 
cold and general storage, improved methods of handling, etc., 
and they offer no means of reducing cost unless the city re- 
duces the rents. Their size and fixity of location tend to pre- 
vent their moving to meet altered conditions of population. 
The nature of such markets offers the best chance for dealers 
to combine on prices. The present system of small market 
stands gives no promise of saving by wholesale buying, by im- 
proved storage, of handling facilities or concentrated delivery. 

To reduce costs, and consequently prices, in such markets 
the city would have to develop in residence centers a new type 
of wholesale-retail market with cost-saving facilities and rent- 
ing spaces adequate for large retail units, either selling all sup- 
plies on the department store methods or combining in credits 
and deliveries to produce the same result. 

In view of the facts that there is no public agitation for 
such a plan, that it would be opposed by many vested interests. 
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and that there is no city board or commissioner competent to 
handle so delicate and difficult a matter, we do not believe it 
to be at present practicable, and we therefore see no chance of 
an early reduction of costs from the City Retail Market plan. 

MARKET DEPARTMENT. 

The history of municipal care of markets affords a singular 
instance of the decline in activity of a function universally 
regarded as appropriate to a municipality and early estab- 
lished in full municipal activity. The care of markets and 
food supplies was regarded as a proper function for the 
City with the early inception of municipalities throughout the 
State. The first market of the City of New York was estab- 
lished by ordinance in 1623. Whether the causes of the de- 
cline in importance of this city function are incompetence of 
city officials, indifference of the public, inability to stand 
private competition or change in the habits of the people, is 
a subject for curious speculation without having important 
bearing upon this subject. The fact remains that the super- 
vision of food supplies is still regarded as a foremost function 
of cities and that the cities of the State still have and exercise 
a number of functions in connection with food supplies under 
various departments — for instance, the general care of markets 
is now under the supervision, in New York City, of the Bor- 
ough Presidents. The sweeping and cleaning of markets are 
now under the Street Cleaning Department. The fixing and 
collection of rentals are under the Comptroller's office. The 
examination of weights and measures is under the Depart- 
ment of Weights and Measures, and the inspection of food 
supplies, examination of sanitary conditions and the inspec- 
tion of out-of-town milk farms are under the Board of Health ; 
undue charges and discriminations by carriers are handled by 
the District Attorney, as are complaints arising under the 
statutes against combinations and monopoly. 

As we have shown, food supplies constitute the largest 
single item of expense in the City and make up from 40% to 
50% of the entire budget of the families of laboring people. 
There are over 20,000 establishments selling food products to 
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the public, and these products are shipped to the public in 
New York City from all parts of the United States. It is 
evident that the sources of food supplies for our municipalities 
are not keeping pace with the demand, and that the local 
producing agencies are either holding their products at the old 
output or are reducing their output, and that no organized 
effort is at present being made to increase near-by produc- 
tion. It is further evident that the reason for this relative 
decline in production tributary to our municipalities is largely 
due to the discontent and discouragement of the producers 
with the marketing conditions which they find in the near-by 
municipalities and to the fact that on the average they receive 
less than 50c. of the consumer's dollar. There is much evi- 
dence to show that near-by truck gardens are a losing busi- 
ness. 

The most recent advance in food conditions in connection 
with the cities has been the establishment of rules and regula- 
tions with reference to the sanitary quality of milk, which, 
while excellent in themselves and tending to increase the 
health of the community, have been instituted without regard 
to the economic side of production of milk, have produced 
great hardship among the producers, and have discouraged 
and driven away many milk farmers from the business, thus 
leading to a considerable degree to the increase in the price of 
milk, which is so hostile to the interests of the people. With- 
out criticising the activities of the Board of Health and private 
sources in this direction, we may be pardoned for suggesting 
that an equal activity in assisting the farmers to lower the 
cost of milk would have been of equal value to the city resi- 
dents with the advance in sanitary methods of handling. 

The City exercises control over sanitary questions, it has 
a considerable degree of control over its transportation sys- 
tem, docks and piers, and it licenses auctioneers and super- 
vises their activities, in addition to the functions already men- 
tioned. It is not too much to expect that under the control 
of a man equal in ability to the men who have given gratify- 
ing evidences of success in the Departments of Street Clean- 
ing, Water Supply, Police, etc., the possibilities of the city's 
greatly extending and cheapening its food supplies can be 
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safely expected. Indeed, such a man would undoubtedly ex- 
tend the activities of the city so as to secure to the producer 
safety in making shipments to the city and information call- 
ing his attention to the kind of supplies most needed, the 
average market prices, the methods of sale and the probable 
requirements of the market. In such ways production and 
shipment to the cities could be greatly stimulated. We have 
already referred to the desirability of a more definite and fair 
method of fixing prices obtained by the producer in the pri- 
mary or wholesale markets of the city. The carrying out of 
the different suggestions which might be made on that line 
should be within the purview of a city representative equal 
in ability and dignity to a department head. As an example, 
he might stimulate the organization of growers' exchanges 
and selling combinations, similar to that already described in 
the fruit trade, and might also spread information among con- 
sumers which would lead to the purchase of supplies when 
a glut existed, and to the distribution of information as to 
cost and prices, which would do much to break up such com- 
binations to fix prices within the city as now exist or might 
hereafter occur. The following list of proposed duties for 
such a department, prepared by Mr. Lawrence L. Driggs, of 
the City Qub's Marketing Committee, offers many excellent 
suggestions along these lines : 

First. — Department should procure data and statistics on an- 
nual total food production that comes to New York. 

Second. — Department should regulate distribution of produce 
to the five boroughs' wholesale markets, so that one is not over- 
provided while another has a scarcity. 

Third. — ■Department should send out educational bulletins to 
farmers, with recommendations as to fertilizing ground, selection 
of seed, planting, gathering crops, storing and shipping the same. 

Fourth. — Department should acquaint all producers who sup- 
ply the Metropolitan District with advantages of sending their 
produce direct to the licensed auctioneers in the wholesale public 
markets. 
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Fifth. — Dq>artment should keep daily quotations and price 
list of food stuffs sold. 

Sixth. — Department should liave charge of inspection of sani- 
tary conditions and of the good quality of food produce, which 
function is now in charge of the Board of Health. 

Seventh. — Also charge of weights and measures, now under 
the Department of Weights and Measures. 

Eighth. — ^Also of sweeping markets and removing garbage 
therefrom, now under the Street Cleaning Department. 

Ninth. — Also of fixing and collecting rentals, now under the 
charge of the Comptroller's office. 

Tenths — Department should receive and investigate com- 
plaints against railroads and other carriers for unjust discrimina- 
tion against shippers of food products, which is now intrusted 
to the District Attorney's office. 

Eleventh. — Also complaints against unjust monopoly of any 
food product. 

Twelfth. — ^Also complaints of unjust competition or unjust 
combination of dealers. 

Thirteenth. — Department should also audit books of licensed 
auctioneers and receive and investigate complaints against licensed 
auctioneers. 

Fourteenth. — ^Department should provide rules governing auc- 
tion sales in markets, rules of traffic regulation of trucks, as well 
as railroad trains. 

Fifteenth. — Departmient should facilitate means of distributing 
produce from markets to the retail dealers. 

Sixteenth. — Department should aid in disposing of surplus 
produce to the poor. 

Seventeenth. — Department should keep accounts of the gen- 
eral market income and expenditures to the City. 

Eighteenth. — Department should investigate the sale of bad 
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canned meats, canned vegetables and canned fruits, and prose- 
cute such offenders. 

Nineteenth. — Department should encourage and aid in teach- 
ing intensive farming, and co-operation among producers in stor- 
ing and shipping their produce. 

Twentieth. — Department should keep in touch with market 
conditions in other cities in America and Europe. 

Twenty-Hrst. — Department should have a deputy in each Bor- 
ough Market to provide for necessary local conditions. A cen- 
tralized control, however, minimizes repetition of functions and 
miultiplication of effort. 



In view of the enormous bulk of food purchases, the im- 
portance to each consumer and resident of our municipalities, the 
chaotic conditions in fixing prices and handling, and the imminent 
necessity of opening wider sources of food supplies, we consider 
that this subject of creating departments of food supplies as a 
part of the municipal charters of the State should receive the care- 
ful attention of the Legislature. 

We recommend that this subject should be treated by muni- 
cipal governments, because it is at present under the municipali- 
ties, and because it is not the function of this Committee to 
suggest innovations in government; nevertheless, it has been 
strongly tu-ged that the State, rather than the municipality, should 
take charge of the subject under discussion, for the reason that 
the State alone can represent the diverse interests of the produc- 
ers, and the consuming districts, that the municipalities cannot 
be depended upon to recognize the interests of the producing class 
of people, and to give them such information and such surety of 
sales and such assistance in agricultural development as is their 
due. Moreover, it is claimed that the development of city mar- 
kets upon the scale proposed by this report would lead to politi- 
cal interference of such a serious character that the whoJe plan 
would be put out of working condition thereby. Whatever plan 
may be adopted for governmental supervision, we wish to urge 
the desirability of developing it upon a large, impressive and sub- 
stantial scale, such as its importance justifies. 
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HABITS OF THE PEOPLE, TRADE SPECIALTIES 
AND GENERAL MATTERS. 

While this report is primarily economic in character, no 
review of the food supplies situation in this State would be 
complete without a full recognition of the fact that economic 
results are largely qualified by the habits of the people, their 
preferences, customs and idiosyncrasies. For instance, while it 
is the general testimony of the provision dealers, who watch 
costs most closely, that the use of packages adds from 50% to 
100% to the cost of goods, it is also true that the public has been 
quite unable to withstand the bombardment of advertising by the 
large firms dealing in package goods, and that they are firmly 
convinced of the peculiar merit and quality of goods in a pack- 
age, although the same goods can be obtained in bulk at the 
same store at half the price. 

Then, again, the general testimony coincides with com- 
mon knowledge in considering that the telephone has greatly 
increased the exi>ense of doing business, and that it has decreased 
the quality of the goods received by housekeepers. A house- 
keeper with the telephone at her elbow does not take the trouble 
to prepare a list of needs in advance and give one order and 
have it sent up with the minimum expense of delivery; she will 
order her supplies for breakfast, perhaps give two or three 
orders for lunch and as many more for dinner. One long- 
suffering dealer testified that he had made a rule not to deliver 
less than three eggs or a pint of milk. Yet it would be idle to 
expect the public to abandon the comfortable habit of ordering 
on the telephone. 

If the housekeepers, however, should go to market, not with 
the idea of taking goods away with them, but with the idea of 
securing the best goods to be purchased in the market, the results 
would doubtless surprise them and their families. Witnesses 
testified that the best buyers in the butter trade were the for- 
eigners, who go to market themselves and who are thoroughly 
familiar with the different grades of butter, buying inrariably the 
best for their ovra use, while the lower qualities are sent to the 
housekeepers who order on the telephone. The effect of a per- 
sonal visit at a market which makes a separate charge for de- 
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livery was testified to by the manager of the Mohican Company's 
store at Buffalo to the effect that the deliveries from his store 
were made by outsde express companies at ten cents for each 
package; that the customers going to the different departments 
of the store would put up an average order of between $4.00 and 
$5.00, so that a ten-cent delivery charge constituted a very small 
addition to the total order. On the other hand, the delivery 
charge for the average grocery, or comer store, averages nearly 
one-half of the total expenses of the establishment and adds from 
ten to fifteen per cent, to the cost to the consumer. It is possible 
that if the small retail trade were to establish the custom of giving 
coupons for articles taken away personally, and allow credit for 
them, that it would result in a considerable increase in such 
shopping. 

Shopping in any considerable quantity is also seriously af- 
fected by the change in the class of residences. There are apt to 
be no facilities for the storage of food in the modem apartment, 
although some of the more intelligent apartment owners have 
provided cellar storage for their occupants' supplies. The result 
is that in the average apartment the meals are of a most hand-to- 
mouth variety, and this tendency is further emphasized by the in- 
creasing number of women who go out to work, and who, upon 
their return, find it necessary to prepare meals in a rapid fashion. 
This accounts, in the judgment of witnesses, for the increase in 
the demand for steaks and chops, which can be easily and quickly 
cooked over a gas stove, and for the decline in the use of the 
stew meats, which require long cooking for their preparation. 
Indeed, the universal testimony of butchers was to the effect that 
the use of the stew meats has declined, and that only the latest 
arrivals among the foreigners continue to use them. This habit 
of outside work by women also doubtless tends to prevent their 
making that study of the relative value of food-stuffs and of the 
cost of supplies which should be made by a housekeeper without 
other occupation. Undoubtedly the diet of a given family could 
be kept both nourishing and appetizing at a far less cost if the 
housekeeper were familiar with the cost and uses of the cheaper 
cuts of meat, the less expensive cereals and vegetables, and the 
best way of preparing the same so as to make them both digestible 
and appetizing. 
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The separation of food products into small specialty stores 
has doubtless done much to prevent the housewife from going 
to market personally, for the reason that it may be necessary 
for her to walk a number of block before she has visited all 
of the places from which she would draw her supplies. That 
the concentration of all classes of food supplies under one roof 
draws people to market is evident from the experience of Wash- 
ington Market, the department stores, and the large retail units 
where the practice of personal visitation is very general. 

The small corner grocery store has, however, certain advan- 
tages which account for its extensive use by the people. The es- 
tablishment of such a store by a man of reasonable intelligence 
and character is based very largely on acquaintances in the neigh- 
borhood. Such a man knows the mother and children, and knows 
how far they can receive credit. He knows, too, of special cir- 
cumstances under which he can advance a larger credit than is 
usual — when, for instance, the father is sick or out of work, he 
often gives the children odd jobs of employment from the store, 
he is a neighborhood institution, and as such the people like to 
go into his store and receive from him both supplies and the 
gossip of the neighborhood. 

If storekeepers of this class had sufficient capacity for organ- 
ization they could organize themselves into chain-store groups 
for joint buying, joint delivery and for mutual protection. There 
are a number of associations among the different classes of food- 
supply houses, but they are mostly social in their character, and 
when the question of co-operation comes up in business they seem 
unable to agree. Without co-operation, however, it is to be 
feared that this class of dealer will be slowly ground to powder 
between the lower mill stone of the wholesaler and the upper mill 
stone of the large unit store. Indeed, the testimony as to their 
failing condition seems to be well-nigh universal, except in the 
case of men of exceptional ability and shrewdness. There was 
but little complaint from these men of losses by bad debts. A 
half of one per cent, was the figure generally named as a maxi- 
mum, but there was a good deal of complaint over the fact that 
the operation of the laws against child labor prevented the em- 
ployment of boys for Saturday afternoons and busy evenings to 
assist in the store, to learn the business, and to make hand deliv- 
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eries when the pressure was too great for the wagon to get 
around the circuit. 

The ordinary small store is not well fitted up, it has no at- 
tractive counter, it has very few provisions for keeping goods 
in sanitary condition, the floors are not easily cleaned, and the 
place is not inviting. Owing to their number and diffusion a 
careful sanitary inspection is very difficult. We are informed 
that in Europe the small storekeepers have made a point of very 
careful window dressing and the installation of sanitary appli- 
ances, marble slabs, plate glass, the use of flowers in the window, 
and special effort to attract and retain customers, and this is 
given as one cause of the failure of the great retail markets 
established, for instance, in the city of Berlin. 

It is possible, and is certainly to be hoped, that the small store, 
perhaps on a larger scale than at present, but catering, for in- 
stance, to the needs of two or three thousand people, might be 
kept intact, as it offers some advantages of proximity, personal 
relations and competition which might not be had if the 
development of the large retail store plan, elsewhere recom- 
mended, should take place. We do not consider, however, that 
this type of store can ever be economically as efficient as the 
other type, and we do not consider that it can survive at all, 
unless its proprietors are able and willing to co-operate in a 
highly intelligent and business-like fashion, under which circum- 
stances they could utilize the essential economies in operation 
referred to in the discussion of retail markets of the food depart- 
ment store type. 

There are many interesting side issues in the food-supply 
business, most of them of an advertising nature. For in- 
stance, the use of trading stamps, which add about 3% to the 
cost of the food supplies, is regarded by the store-keepers as 
an unmitigated nuisance and expense, but as necessary be- 
cause of the large number of people who believe that in some 
way or other they are getting something for nothing. Again, 
the advertising of some special brand of food supply forces 
the store-keeper to provide it, oftentimes much against his 
will, knowing, as he does, the same goods or similar goods 
are already in stock in his store without the advertised brand. 
The use of canned goods has had a considerable effect on 
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stores, in that it enables them to carry stock of a certain class 
for a long period of time. The testimooy of two wholesale 
dealers was to the effect that the canned goods trade of New 
York City was between one hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred millions of dollars per annum. The trade is doubtless 
enormous, but it seems difficult to credit this testimony. 

The use of packages and of canned goods naturally leads 
to a consideration of the necessity of protecting the public as 
to the purity, quality and weight of the goods so sold. There 
is no reason why general regulations for grading and stand- 
ardizing of foodstuffs should not be adopted. Under the 
sanction of a State Law, the amount of water in canned goods 
may make a difference of ten to twenty per cent, in their 
value. The weight of food in a package is usually reduced 
so that ten ounces or twelve ounces is given for an alleged 
pound. We believe, although we have made no special study 
of the subject, that there are grounds to consider that the 
weights and measures both of farmers, grocers and butchers 
are not always above suspicion. All of such matters should 
be and would be promptly regulated under the supervision of 
a competent and efficient Department of Markets, elsewhere 
recommended. 

The subject of co-operation has been referred to another 
Committee of this Commission, but may be briefly touched upon 
here. The most experienced observers seem to consider that the 
United States has heretofore not been a good field for co-opera- 
tion, because of the tendency of the people not to resort to that 
form of saving. The difficulties of securing co-operative selling 
among the producing classes are just about equalled by the diffi- 
culties of securing co-operative buying among the consumers. 
Undoubtedly, with the increasing economic pressure resulting 
from the filling up of our country, and the greater ability for 
joint action which we are developing, co-operation both in selling 
and in buying will become more general. It is to be hoped that 
such a result will come speedily, as in unity there is strength. 

FINDINGS. 

That the great expense of distributing food within the limits 
of the Greater New York is due to excessive costs, resulting 
from a haphazard system and outgrown facilities. 
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That no particular class of dealers is making an undue 
profit, and that the smaller retailers are barely making wages. 

That supplies should be stored at widely distributed points 
near residence centers, to provide against emergency and sea- 
sonal use not exceeding 20% of the year's requirement outside 
of fresh vegetables, fruits and milk. 

That the remaining 80% and the perishables should not be 
stopped in transit by wholesalers, but should be delivered 
direct to large unit retail stores capable of supplying 25,000 to 
50,000 people each, and with cold and general storage facilities. 

That this system, which is in successful operation in some 
stores of this city and in many stores elsewhere, can be oper- 
ated at a cost of 15% without delivery, and 20% with delivery, 
as against a cost of 25^ to 30% for the present separate 
wholesale and retail systems without delivery, and at a cost 
of 35% to 40% with delivery. 

That the scattered locations of transportation terminals 
and the area and configuration of the city render a central 
wholesale market impracticable, a needless expense, and a 
permanent and useless addition to the cost of food distribu- 
tion. 

That the present system of a wholesale primary market 
and secondary retail distributors for all food supplies is an 
economic error and should be in large part supplanted by 
large unit markets or by groups of small dealers combining 
the two functions. 

That the present retail cost of food in the Greater New 
York is in excess of $500,000,000 a year, and that 10% to 20% 
of that sum can be saved in cost of handling. 

That the cost and profit of wholesalers averages 10% on 
the cost at the terminals ; the cost and profit of the retailers' 
and jobbers' totals average 33 1/3% on the cost to them. That 
the total addition to cost by distribution in New York is at 
least 40%, and probably 10% less in other cities. 

That the "package" goods average 40% more than the 
same in bulk; that the trading stamp adds 3% to the cost; 
that delivery adds 10 to 15% to the cost of operating small 
stores, and 5% to the large stores. 
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That the location of auction markets, cold and general 
storage houses and the track delivery facilities on the various 
transportation terminals are essential to a cheap, prompt and 
simple system of distribution. 

That the transportation agencies should be required to 
furnish such facilities as a condition of their right to use the 
premises. 

That the failure to secure good prices and fair treatment 
for producers is a serious injury to our food supply. 

That substantial grounds exist for urging the placing upon 
the State, either through the Agricultural Department or 
through a commission for that purpose, the duty of super- 
vision of the marketing and sanitary conditions of the food 
supply of the State, with reference both to the production 
and the marketing and transportation of the same. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We recommend: 

That the Charters of the various cities of the State be 
amended so as to provide for Departments of Markets charged 
with the economic and sanitary supervision of food supplies 
used in the municipalities. 

That the primary or wholesale prices should be fixed by 
systematic auction sales in lots suitable for purchase by re- 
tailers, conducted under the auspices of the City or of a 
public organization, not for profit, in which all parties inter- 
ested should have a voice, constituting, on primary prices, a 
producers' and consumers' market. 

That accurate statements of market needs and prices should 
be sent to producers; that they should be protected from ex- 
tortion and offered facilities for marketing. 

That the large retail unit or food department store buying 
direct, receiving direct and selling direct, be accepted as the 
best economic type, and that retailers, wholesalers and private 
organizations move toward the development of such stores. 

That the railroad and steamship lines entering our cities 
should be encouraged and required to provide adequate facil- 
ities for the prompt deliveries of food products, for their sale 
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by auction on the premises, for temporary storage, both cold 
and general, to carry over one or two days' supply, and for the 
publication of bulletins showing supplies to arrive. 

WM. CHURCH OSBORN, 

Chairman. 
CALVIN J. HUSON, 
EZRA A. TUTTLE. 

While I concur mainly in the general discussion, findings 
and recommendations in the foregoing report, I believe the 
situation demands more definite and radical treatment. The 
evidence taken by the Committee shows that, as a rule, much 
of the food stufifs for the metropolitan district are consigned to 
commission men and other receivers, without any control over 
prices by producers and shippers; that commission men and 
other receivers report that sales have been made at any price 
they please, often taking over the stufif for their own gain at 
their own price and charging shippers commission in addition ; 
that stuff is often carted from the terminals to the various and 
numerous places of the commission men and the receivers, then 
it is sold to wholesalers, speculators and jobbers, and is carted 
to their respective places; that it is often sold to othei- jobbers 
and speculators and storage men and is again carted ; that it is 
then sold to the retailer and again carted; and finally sold to 
the consumer and delivered ; that these respective commission 
men, receivers, wholesalers, jobbers, speculators, storage men, 
retailers and truckers make profits or charges against the stufif 
which aggregate from forty to seventy per cent, of the amount 
finally paid by the consumer. Both producers and consumers 
suffer great hardships from this method of handling food stuffs 
in New York City. The remedy for this chaotic, uneconomic, 
extravagant and wasteful condition of distributing food stuffs 
can be most effectively brought about by the establishment 
throughout the city of a series of retail markets, in each of 
which all food stuffs would be carried, and in which grades and 
prices would be uniform. The boundaries of these markets 
should be coincident, so that the whole territory would be cov- 
ered and deliveries should only be made by each market within 
its own district boundaries. 
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Cold storage and general storage should be provided at the 
railway and steamboat terminals, as recommended in the re- 
port. This would enable the large bulk of the food stuffs to 
come directly from the terminals to the retail markets and the 
surplus to go into the cold and general storage warehouses, to 
be drawn upon as needed. The city of New York or the State 
should provide the sites and buildings for these markets by in- 
voking, when necessary, their power of eminent domain; the 
markets should be operated by one corporation, to unify the 
whole management, and this corporation should be limited to 
a profit of not to exceed 6% on its actual capital, after paying 
fixed charges, maintenance and operating expenses. The oper- 
ating company should be under the strict supervision of a 
State Commission on Markets and Marketing, with power to 
enforce all necessary regulations in relation to transportation, 
terminal facilities, sanitation, quality and grades and prices. 
The question of local self -government is not involved, as the 
welfare of the people of the whole State, producers as well as 
consumers, is a matter of State-wide concern. 

This reform in the method of handling food stuffs in New 
York City would undoubtedly save to the people of the city 
from fifty to one hundred millions of dollars per year, and 
would give to the producers of the State half as much more, 
besides encouraging more and better production. The ex- 
pense of establishing the necessary markets would be large, 
but nothing in comparison with the benefits to be derived. 

Other large cities in the State should be managed in sub- 
stantially the same manner, according to local conditions and 
population. 

EZRA A. TUTTLE. 

GREATER NEW YORK. 

Transportation Terminals, Deliveries and Markets of 
New York City. 

The transportation terminals, both rail and steamship, are 
located on the extreme southwesterly edge of Manhattan. 
Outside of Staten Island, no point more remote from the 
centers of population can well be found. 

The Bronx Terminal Market and Wallabout Market are 
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exceptions to the rule, but the general fact remains that a 
very large proportion of the business is done at arm's length, 
and large quantities of food supplies are actually carried past 
Brooklyn and the Bronx into the wholesale districts in Man- 
hattan, and carried thence back to Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

The original natural location of the railroad lines and 
steamship piers on the North River front has caused this 
condition, but the extension of the lighterage areas has nulli- 
fied the necessity of location at that point, and it would now 
be easily possible to have transportation terminals by light- 
erage at convenient points throughout the city, particularly 
on the edges of the river, at which places markets and storage 
facilities might be constructed. For the most part the build- 
ings in the wholesale district are old, ill-built or ill-planned, 
and none of them are located on railroad tracks or pier 
heads. 

In fact, with two exceptions, if this matter were in the 
hands of a powerful commercial agency, the wholesale plant 
for food handling in this city would be "scrapped." Indeed, 
since this inquiry was begun, certain large wholesalers are 
preparing to establish a new wholesale plant on transporta- 
tion terminals on the Brooklyn waterfront. 
. Transportation companies, as a rule, have provided meagre 
facilities for the warehousing or sale of food supplies in the 
City of New York, although in many instances terminal 
warehouses, auction rooms and conveniences for visitors 
might well be established upon transportation terminals, and 
business thereby be conducted at a minimum of cost. On 
the other hand, there are certain companies handling enor- 
mous quantities of food supplies into the city which have 
such limited arrangements for the delivery of food products 
that the truckmen have to begin to get in line at lo p. m. in 
order to secure a 5 a. m. delivery, and witnesses stated before 
the Commission that the average loss of time by delay at 
certain points aggregated three hours a day per team. 

While it is true that the railroad business is separate 
from the storage and supply handling business, it is proper 
that the railroad and steamship terminals should be required 
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to furnish facilities for storage handling and sale upon their 
terminal plant, or abutting thereto, with a view to giving 
immediate connection between the terminal and the retailers. 
This plan is in part followed now by some roads. It secures 
a large saving in cost of handling. 

If, in addition to this, the railroads were to generally supply 
facilities for the auction of food supplies as received by them, 
the matter of primary prices could be adjusted at the terminal 
point on the most definite and equitable system known. This 
custom prevails at one or two terminals in New York, and 
an efficient auction system is carried on at the railroad ter- 
minals in one or two stations in Buffalo. 

The construction of a food warehouse by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. Co. in the Bronx, is a step 
in the right direction, and the establishment of the Bronx 
Terminal Market, by which direct railroad connections are 
given into the basement of beef supply dealers is another 
commendable move. In neither case, however, are any facili- 
ties allowed to buyer or seller to establish market prices and 
distribute or sell their goods on the spot. The warehousing 
or railroad shedding of certain goods is a necessity, but the 
cheaper and better form of delivery is what is known as team 
track delivery, and, wherever possible, this system should 
be followed and sufficient facilities for it provided, so as to 
allow direct transportation from the railroad cars to the 
retail dealers. 

Witnesses estimated the saving effected by track delivery, 
i. e., by running a track directly into the stonuge warehouse, 
to be from $io to $20 per car; and as the cars of supplies 
going into storage are numerous, the economy of such facili- 
ties is obvious. 

Regarding the proposition to concentrate the railroad de- 
liveries of food supplies at a wholesale market terminal, 
located on the west side of Manhattan, the co-operation of the 
railroads which do not get a direct entrance to this location 
might be difficult to secure, and the plan is subject to the 
fundamental objection that delivery in carload lots should be 
made at the points nearest to the consumer. The breaking 
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up of carload lots on the west side of Manhattan Island 
necessitates their distribution at retail throughout the rest of 
the Greater New York, whereas the placing of carload lots on 
terminals along the Brooklyn waterfront and in the Bronx 
enables the supplies to be distributed at a minimum of cost. 
This plan tends to strengthen the hold of the wholesaler, 
whereas the tendency should be to move the goods from the 
terminals direct to the retailer. The better plan would be to 
require the transportation companies themselves to construct 
satisfactory terminals for the receipt, storage, delivery and 
sale of food supplies at the terminals, not requiring such 
articles to go into railroad-yard storage as are likely to remain 
in permanent storage, but requiring the railroad to provide 
facilities to cover the storage for the temporary and day-to- 
day supplies of the city, also to give opportunities for sale, 
by auction and delivery to retail dealers at railroad ter- 
minals, instead of requiring the retail dealers to go to the 
wholesalers intermediate between the railroad terminal and 
themselves. 

We are informed that "The Pennsylvania Lines at Pitts- 
burg, for the reception of fruits, vegetables, milk and other 
perishable produce, are models. * * * The yards are divided 
into sections, and each section is devoted exclusively to one 
product * * * and commission men and buyers are afforded 
every facility for getting their product quickly on the market. 
The receiving agent * * * when * * * the prospects show too 
much of the same produce on the way, wires the consigning 
agent and deflects the surplus to other markets. * * * It is 
to the road's interest to see that the grower gets satisfactory 
returns and the consumer in Pittsburg a steady, adequate 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables in good condition."* 

Approximately one-third of the reserve cold storage ca- 
pacity of New York is now carried in Jersey City for the 
reason of cheaper rents and cheaper handling facilities. It 
is possible that this principle might be adopted by the rail- 
road lines entering New York, placing large storage ware- 



*Mass. Report, 1910, on Cost of Living, p. 288. 
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houses on the line of their road outside of the city, and near 
to it where the seasonal supplies could be carried, and where 
goods might be left in storage subject to "stoppage in transit" 
rates, i. e., permit goods to go through such storage ware- 
houses under the same rate which prevailed when the goods 
were to be carried through without a stop. 

Trucking. 

There are about 2,000 trucks in the City of New York en- 
gaged in the food-handling business, and they have to earn 
about $7 a day each before they make any money for the pro- 
prietor. 

Testimony was given to the effect that at several of the 
transportation terminals their average loss of time per diem 
was from three to four hours. The use of motor trucks has 
been followed to a certain extent, but it is thought that horse 
trucks are cheaper for the short haul. This, however, is not 
the result of experiment with electric trucks so much as with 
the gasolene trucks, and it is possible that the use of electric 
trucks may be somewhat cheaper than, or as cheap as, the use 
of horse trucks. The cost of trucking, while very large in the 
aggregate, does not add appreciably to the cost of given items. 
For instance, the cost of trucking a crate of eggs from the ter- 
minals to the wholesalers' office is but 4c. for a crate, and but 
IOC. for the haul to districts above 42nd Street. The cost of 
trucking a tub of butter under similar circumstances is from 
5c. to IOC. for a 50-pound package. In the aggregate, however, 
the cost of trucking in the city is very large, and much of the 
cost could be saved by having storage warehouses located on 
transportation terminals, and, further, by splitting up the 
transportation delivery terminals and locating them at points 
nearer to centers of population. The present system is a sur- 
vival and a growth. A reorganization of the city's system of 
handling food supplies would doubtless lead to very great 
economy along this line. At present the goods are trucked 
from the terminals to the wholesaler, and retailers send their 
own wagons to haul from the wholesalers to their stores. If 
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the wholesalers' stores and depots were eliminated to a con- 
siderable extent a trucking agency might take up a full truck 
load at the railroad or steamship terminal and deliver to a 
series of large unit stores, thus effecting a large economy. 

Cold Storage. 

In no way is the localized character of the New York Qity 
system more noticeable than, in the department of cold storage, 
for of the twenty million cubic feet of public storage and four 
million cubic feet of private storage utilized by the city for 
preserving food products, over seventy per cent, is in the district 
along the North River south of 42nd Street, and in Jersey City. 
There is one large and well-arranged storage plant in the Bronx 
and one in Brooklyn, but the great centres of population on the 
East Side of Manhattan, in Harlem and in Long Island City are 
practically without storage. The general testimony of experts is 
that supplies will keep for long periods in cold storage, provided 
they are not taken out, warmed up, and put back in storage. 
Obviously, therefore, instead of placing goods in storage on 
the West Side of Manhattan, and trucking them to local boxes 
in the centres of population, there should be general stores, with 
cold storage space, as near the centres of population as possible, 
so as to permit food supplies to be handled direct to the con- 
sumers from cold storage. 

As appears by the foUo'wing table, the addition to cost caused 
by storage for six months, with interest and insurance, averages 
approximately 8% on the usual articles kept in storage : 
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TABLE 

Analysis of Storage Charges on Food Products at Hypo- 
thetical Cost Prices in New York City. 



Commodity. 


Hypotheti- 
cal Cost 
Price. 


storage 
Charee 
for Six 
Months. 


Insurance 

at .416 

for Six 

Months. 


Interest 
at 6 i« for 

Six 
Months. 


Total 
Storage 
Charg-e Ex- 
penses. 


Increase 
in Cost 
Due to 

Storag-e. 


Butter 

Poultry. . . . 

Eggs 

Cheese .... 
Dried fruit. . 
Nuts in shell 
Nuts shelled 
Green fruit. . 


.25 lb. 

.18 lb. 

.20 doz. 
.IS lb. 
.10 lb. 
.IS lb. 
.30 lb. 
2.S0 bbl. 


.01 

.01 

.0089 

.006 

.00333 

.0075 

.oos 
•so 


.000725 
.000522 
.00059 

.000435 
.00029 

.000435 

.00087 

.00725 


.0075 

.0054 

.006 

.0045 

.003 

.0045 

.009 

•075 


.268225 
.195922 

•21549 
.16095 
.106623 
.162435 

.31487 
3^0825 


.018 
.016 
.016 
.Oil 
.007 
.012 
.015 
.582 



N. B. — Storage charge on six months basis, New York rates. 

Insurance " " " " " Beach Street rates 

.416. 

Interest " " " " " 6%. 



The result of storage, ■ as is well known, is to 
equalize the periods of excessive production and of under- 
production. From 1880 to 1890 there was little cold 
storage in New York. From 1900 to 1910 there was ample cold 
storage. The consumption of eggs has averaged an increase 
per capita in the years of ample cold storage, amounting to fifty- 
two eggs per capita, an average increase in the neighborhood of 
20%. During the first period the average price of fresh-gath- 
ered eggs in April, May and June was 15% cents per dozen, 
and the average price of the only eggs procurable, namely, fresh- 
gathered eggs, in November, December and January was 26?^ 
cents per dozen. During the second period the average price 
of fresh-gathered eggs in April, May and June was 17J4 cents 
per dozen, and the average price of cold storage eggs during 
November, December and January was 21^ cents per dozen. 
There was some evidence of speculation in stored supplies, 
amounting sometimes to a considerable influence upon the mar- 
ket. During the past year the speculation in eggs was extremely 
profitable. During the year 1910 the speculation in eggs caused 
a heavy loss throughout the country. Undoubtedly storage lends 
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itself to speculation in food supplies, but, as in other markets, 
the regulation of speculation is subject to the general policy of 
the State in that regard. The evidence before this Commission 
leads to the conclusion that such speculation is restricted in 
amount, and that it seldom equals a comer or a monopoly of the 
stored supplies, inasmuch as it would at once cause competition 
with the other storage centres, notably Chicago, and any serious 
rise of the price of goods in New York would be followed by an 
influx of goods from other points. It is not probable that specu- 
lation in stored goods has become so systematized that it can 
cover the entire United States. Cold storage warehousing has 
become largely a matter of specialization, for fish are handled 
at the Brooklyn Bridge Warehouses, butter and eggs at one point 
especially, fruit at another, etc. ; and the testimony of witnesses 
indicated that the profits of cold storage warehousing were not 
much in excess of the average returns from a real estate venture 
of that general character. Rates are based on Chicago, which 
rather control the rates in New York City, and have gone down 
imtil they are about as low as will permit the business to be 
carried on. There is substantial uniformity in rates, as operating 
costs are similar and the rates and competition active (Testi- 
mony Frank A. Home). The regular rates of each warehouse 
are shaded or increased, as the case may be, to meet the condi- 
tion of the moment. 

A general view of the cold storage situation in New York 
leads to the view that storage should be more widely distributed 
than at present, should be located on or as closely as possible to 
the points of junction between the transportation terminals, either 
by railroad or by lighter, and the large centres of population, and 
that the storage warehouses should be located with railroad track 
connections, thereby making a saving of from ten to twenty 
dollars per car on goods placed in storage. 

Wholesale and Retail Plants. 

Before considering the methods of marketing and accumu- 
lation of prices added thereby, it will be well to give a brief 
sketch of the facilities and buildings used in the wholesale and 
retail distributing systems, their location, number, adaptability, 
etc. 
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The marketing facilities of Greater New York may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

(i) Wholesale markets conducted by the railroads and 
steamship lines. 

(2) Wholesale markets under the control of the city. 

(3) Private wholesale markets conducted by private 
corporations. 

(4) Public retail markets. 

(5) Private retail markets, where all classes of food 
products are sold. 

(6) Systems of "chain" stores, under different man- 
agements, in which staple groceries are sold. 

(7) Retail stores of the "comer grocery" type. 

(8) Fish stores. 

(9) Butcher shops. 

(10) Bakeries. 

(11) Dairies. 

(12) Push carts. 

(13) Farmers' Markets. 

When food supplies first arrive in the city, they are landed 
on the friers of railroads and steamship lines, and are some- 
times there sold either at auction or private sale. In other 
cases consignments of food are delivered to commission mer- 
chants or dealers' stores and there sold. 

In connection with the piers, and located on the marginal 
street in front of them:, the railroads and steamship lines have 
built open sheds covered with canvas. Such sheds are located 
along the marginal streets in the lower west side of Man- 
hattan, in front of piers 25 and 26, North River, where three 
such sheds are operated by the Old Dominion Steamship Co.; 
in front of piers 27 and 29, where the Pennsylvania R. R. has 
two sheds of this kind, and in front of the piers of the Clyde 
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S. S. Co., where two such sheds, having an area of 8,122 
square feet, are located. These sheds are of various sizes, 
averaging approximately 50 x 200 feet. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad has a freight house in the Bronx, 
on the Harlem River. This house is about 1,140 feet long, is 
two stories high, and is divided into sections, occupied by 
produce merchants, where certain classes of produce are 
handled. The New York Central has a produce house at Mel- 
rose Junction, in the Bronx, and a meat- receiving station at 
130th Street and the North River. 

At Pier 20, N. R., the Erie Railroad stores food products, 
principally fruits, and conducts an auction mart there. 

Wholesale Markets under the Control of the City. 

The West Washington Market, at the foot of West 12th 
Street, the Wallabout Market, in the Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn, 
and the Eighth Ward Market, South Brooklyn, are the only 
strictly wholesale markets under municipal control. 

Another market which is almost entirely wholesale in its 
transactions, although nominally a retail market, is the Ful- 
ton Market, at the foot of Beekman Street, in the lower east 
side of Manhattan. 

The West Washington Market occupies a space approxi- 
mately 400 X 400 feet. It consists of two-story brick build- 
ings, divided into stands 12 ft. x 25 ft. Live poultry and 
dressed beef are the principal products handled in this market. 
The whole market is supplied with refrigeration by the Ganse- 
voort Cold Storage Co., which pipes the refrigeration to all 
parts of the market. It is proposed to abolish this market in 
order to make room for piers. 

The Wallabout Market in Brooklyn covers an area of 44 
acres, divided into 400 lots of an average size of 25 x 50 ft. 
The buildings in this market are of uniform type. There is 
no cold storage except refrigeration for beef. 

The Fulton Market was recently partly destroyed by fire 
and the city authorities contemplate abolishing this market. 
With the exception of two or three retail stands, this market 
is occupied by wholesalers or jobbers. 
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The West Washington Market and the Wallabout Mar- 
ket are so situated that they can receive food products in carload 
lots. Fulton Market is not on any terminal. 

The Eighth Ward Market. — A site has been acquired in 
the eastern district of Brooklyn for a public market, but no 
development has taken place. It is proposed to develop a whole- 
sale market of the type of the Wallabout Market for the use 
of farmers and wholesalers. 

Private Wholesale Markets. 

There is a private wholesale market, known as the Harlem 
Wholesale Market, between I02d and 103d Street, First Ave- 
nue and the East River. It consists of a square used as a 
farmers' market. It is surrounded for several blocks by the 
wareroomis of commission merchants and jobbers who distribute 
food products used in that section of the city. This market is 
not on any railroad terminal, and products are trucked to it 
by the farmers, coming over the Greenpoint Ferry at 92nd 
Street, and from the wholesale district in lower Manhattan. This 
market serves as a wholesale distributing centre for the upper 
east side of Manhattan. It is operated by a private corporation 
for profit. 

There is a wholesale market district in Attorney Street, on 
the lower east side, where fruit is sold to the small dealers and 
push-cart peddlers in that section of the city. 

Wholesale Beef Markets. 

The western meat packing concerns maintain receiving 
houses on the west side of Manhattan at 130th Street and 
North River, and opposite West Washington Market, at the 
foot of 44th Street and the East River, at Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, at the Westchester 
yards of the New York Central, in the Bronx, and in 
other conveniently located points in the Greater New York. 
These receiving stations are of a uniform type and consist of 
refrigerated rooms with trolleys, where dressed meat is han- 
dled directly from the car into the refrigerated rooms. These 
receiving houses all have either direct track or water delivery. 
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Wholesale Fish Market. 

("The Fish Mongers' Market.") 

The wholesale marketing facilities for the distribution of 
fish are located in what is known as the "Fish Mongers' Market," 
on the waterfront at the foot of Beekman Street. Delivery is 
secured directly from the fishing smacks into the warehouses of 
the wholesale fish dealers, in the case of salt water fish caught on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Salt water fish caught on the Pacific sea- 
board is received in refrigerator cars at Jersey City and trucked 
to the wholesale fish market. The fish are distributed from this 
market to all sections of the metropolitan district. The market 
consists of a row of sheds, the lower part of which is used for 
receiving and delivering the fish and the upper part for the 
offices of the wholesale dealers, of which there are about forty 
in this market. The fresh fish are distributed in the same way, 
but come entirely by rail and express. 

Public Retail Markets. 

The public retail markets of the city are the Washington 
Market, which occupies the entire block, bounded by Washing- 
ton, Greenwich, Fulton and Vesey Streets, in the lower west side 
of Manhattan. 

The Jeflferson Market, located at the intersection of Green- 
wich and Sixth Avenues. 

The Gansevoort Market, bounded on the north by 12th 
Street, on the south by Gansevoort Street, on the east by Wash- 
ington Street, and on the west by West Street. 

Delancey Street Market, under the Williamsburg Bridge. 

Washington Market is a one-story building. The physical 
facilities in the building consist of stalls with counters for sell- 
ing food, and ice boxes for keeping it. This market is almost 
entirely a retail market and serves a population which travels to 
it. The population which it was originally intended to serve has 
almost entirely moved away from that section of the city. It 
has recently been remodelled by the city and is now very much 
more attractive to the public. Its business is incerasing. People 
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come to this market from the Bronx, Brooklyn, Staten Island, 
and upper New York. It reaches more people now than twenty- 
five years ago. Deliveries are made by the individual merchant. 
The market is accessible by the subway at Cortlandt Street, and 
by the Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated Lines. In 191 1 the 
gross sales amounetd to nearly $4,000,000. 

Jefferson Market is a two-story brick building. It has a floor 
area of 36,000 square feet, and contains 35 stands. Only the 
ground floor is used for market purposes. This market is ideally 
located in a district where the population is very dense, yet 
it has been so poorly patronized of late that it will shortly be 
necessary to tear it down, or find some other use for the land. 
This market has no refrigeration. The upper floor of this build- 
ing is used for offices by various classes of persons. 

The GansevooTt Market is an open square near the foot 
of 13th Street £ind North River, where farmers bring vege- 
tables for sale. While designed for a retail market, the produce 
brought there is nearly all sold to retail dealers who come 
there. About 200 fanners use this market in the height of 
the season in July and August. They come from Long Island 
and Staten Island. The number of farmers using this market 
has declined in a marked degree during the last decade. The 
reason for this is that many farms within a radius of 20 miles 
from the city have been bought up by land speculators and 
suburban homes development companies. In many cases the 
farmer has realized so much from the sale of his farm that 
he has given up farming and has retired to live on the interest 
of his money. In other cases he bought land thirty, forty or 
fifty miles from the city and now ships his produce by freight 
to the commission merchant or dealer. 

The Delancey Street Market is a small market under the 
arches of the Wlliartisburg Bridge. It serves fish and vege- 
tables to a large Jewish population. There is no cold storage. 
The stands are temporary, and the market is known as a ped- 
dlers' market. It is probable that no market of any other type 
on the east side would be successful on account of the large 
number of push carts, from which products are sold exceedingly 
cheap. 
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Within the last ten years three city markets have been aban- 
doned : Clinton, at the foot of Spring Street and the North River ; 
Tompkins, on the east side, on the Bowery, between 6th and 
7th Streets ; Catherine, on the east side, at the foot of Catherine 
Street and the East River, because the business had left the 
markets and thev were no longer of any pubHc use. 

Large Private Retail Distributors. 

The most modem and powerful development of the retail 
distributing business is in the stores or systems which sell 
from large units, i. e., with stores sufficiently large to dispose 
in a day of a very considerable amount of supplies and with 
ample storage on the premises. The result is that they secure 
the benefit of producers' prices, buying at the same prices 
which the wholesalers have to pay, and saving one profit and 
in some cases one handling and storage. These stores are in 
substance of two types — namely, a group or chain of stores, 
with a central warehouse and central purchasing agency, or a 
very large single store with facilities for storage and a daily 
output sufficient to justify purchases direct from the pro- 
ducers. The groups of stores are either based on a storage 
building with large distributing stores, which is the older 
type, or the so-called chain stores. In this case a very large 
number of small stores are maintained and are kept in sup- 
plies by motor trucks operating from a central warehouse 
daily and supplying each store only with its needs. In our 
examination of the retail distributing business, the Committee 
was satisfied that the only profitable stores in this business 
were of the types mentioned, including department stores 
which we have mentioned and which make further economies 
in store expenses by improved methods. These large stores 
have seized their opportunities in the purchasing market and 
in the distributing market, but they have not in all cases pro- 
vided sufficient storage facilities to enable them to haul the 
goods in carload lots direct to the retail stores from the railroad 
station, which is a prime economy. 

A number of such large private retail markets, where all 
classes of food products are sold under one roof, have developed 
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in the upper east and west side of Manhattan and in the Flatbush 
section of Brooklyn. This tyjx; of market occupies a space ap- 
proximately ICO X ICO feet, consists of a one- or two-story 
building, and is equipped with ample counter and refrigerating 
facilities for handling food products in the best manner. 

The physical facilities of the chain stores consist of a store- 
room, ice box, counters, fixtures, etc., all similar in different 
stores of the chain. Probably 500 stores are included in dif- 
ferent chain-store systems in Greater New York. The chains 
vary from two or three to 150 or more. Warehouses serving 
chain-store svstems are located on Greenwich Street, in lower 
Manhattan, in the Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, and in Jersey 
City. Chain stores are operated in all parts of the city. 

"Corner Grocery." 

The "Comer Grocery," so-called, performs by far the largest 
distributng service of any retail agency. The type is familiar ro 
all and needs no special description. They are operated by the 
owner, frequently assisted by his family. The store equipment 
varies according to the taste or wealth of the owner, but i? 
characterized by shelves, counters and an ice box. There are 
11,000 stores of this type in Greater New York, distributing 
principally staple food products. 

The retail distribution of meat is carried on through 6,066 
butcher shops, scattered throughout the city. Their fixtures are 
an ice box, meat blocks, shelves, etc. 

Fish and fruits and vegetables are distributed through small 
stores, principally, in all parts of the citv. Milk is principally 
distributed by wagons, although there are a large number of 
grocery stores and stores handling dairy products where milk is 
sold. 

Bread is distributed through 2,682 bakeries. In addition to 
this, bread is distributed through practically all grocery stores. 

Push-cart Markets. 

It is estimated that there are some 6,000 push-carts in the 
city, of which there is a usual employment of perhaps 4,000 
or 5,000 in the food supply business. The push-cart is a two- 
wheeled vehicle with a wooden body and handles, pushed 
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through the streets of the city by dealers. These dealers fill up 
their carts with supplies direct from the wholesaler and usu- 
ally take a fixed stand, lining the side of the streets and selling 
to passers-by. The rent of a push-cart is but loc. a day and 
the usual day's sales are from $10.00 to $20.00. The added 
cost due to this method of distribution is about 11%. The 
main push-cart markets are located on the East side in the 
neighborhood of Rivington Street and also under the new 
Williamsburg bridge. There is a push-cart market on 23rd 
Street and Second Avenue, running south, of very ancient 
and respectable duration, having been there for some 25 
years. There is also a push-cart market in the region of 
iioth and iiith Streets and Fourth Avenue and a small 
push-cart market at about ii6th Street and First Avenue. 
The push-cart dealers have no storage facilities except cellars, 
and, in many cases, sell inferior products. The push-cart 
business was carefully investigated by the Mayor's Com- 
mission of 1906, and we append some of the more interesting 
of their conclusions. The economic value of the push-cart 
system is principally that it enables a glut of supplies to be 
distributed at a very low cost and very rapidly. The reduc- 
tion in price ofifered by the push-carts, buying and distribut- 
ing with very little extra cost, tempts large numbers of 
people to use what would otherwise be luxuries to them. 
In this way fruits, fish and fresh vegetables are handled to a 
considerable extent in the Summer months. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint the push-cart plays an important and valu- 
able part in the distribution of food supplies in the poorer 
quarters. Under proper regulation and supervision and a 
regard for the interests of the Fire Department and the 
other users of the streets, the push-cart business could be 
made of increasing value to the city. The proposal, how- 
ever, to have City Push-cart Markets at various points, is 
open to question, as that is merely a variation on the market 
stand idea, and the profits of the push-cart trade should not 
be burdened with a rent sufficient to cover interest on the 
necessary expenditure by the city. The present agitation for 
fixed stands is largely due to a hope for relief from the op- 
pression and extortion under which they now sufifer. 
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Farmers' Markets. 

The ordinary farm wagon cannot cover a radius of much 
more than twelve miles from the market and return on the 
same day. Under conditions existing in Greater New York 
it is impossible to return the same day. To make a two days' 
trip is very expensive in proportion to the supplies carried. 
The attached tables, showing specific instances in Gansevoort 
Market, illustrate this point. 

In England the wagons are loaded at the farm and shipped 
in on the railroads to the city where they are hauled direct to 
the market. 

A modification of this plan is proposed by having motor- 
gathering trucks to take at the farms crates of supplies and 
carry them to the railroad station, where they should be re- 
loaded on other trucks and taken to the market. The introduc- 
tion of motor trucks in this business has led to an increased 
radius of trucking lands from which the produce can be hauled 
direct to the city. Points thirty miles away are now shipping 
in garden crops to the open or public markets on motor trucks, 
making a day's run of 60 miles. There are a number of such 
trucks in operation to supply both the Gansevoort and Harlem 
Markets. It is believed that an extension of this business 
might restore, to a considerable extent, the truck garden sys- 
tem around the city, which has been driven away by the devel- 
opment of suburban land schemes and by the extension and 
growth of the city. It is to be noted that these farmers sell 
mostly to commission men or wholesale dealers, who in turn 
sell to the retailer. The so-called "farmers' markets" are at- 
tended to a minor degree only by the general public in New 
York, though to a much larger degree elsewhere, but the sys- 
tem has an appreciable effect in reducing the cost of an im- 
portant part of food supplies and would be still more effective 
if they were patronized by the public directly. We believe 
that profitable extensions of this system can be made by the 
use of motor trucks, either by combinations of farmers or by 
combinations of dealers in the city. This was formerly the 
principal system of marketing in Europe and is still followed 
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to a very large extent, but we are informed that it is decreas- 
ing as the means of distribution of food products owing to the 
competition of stores and the change of habits of the people. 

A study of the returns received by those farmers who still 
cart their produce into Gansevoort Market, together with ex- 
penses incurred, time spent, etc., was made with the following 
results : 

A load of radishes, salad and small cabbage from Wood- 
haven, Long Island, on July 15th, 1912, realized a gross re- 
turn of $45. The wagon was a large one, pulled by two horses. 

The expenses were : three and one-half hours' time spent in 
driving from Woodhaven, making the round trip consume 
seven hours of the farmer's time, which figured at 25c. per 
hour is $1.75. As is customary, the farmer drove into market 
the evening preceding the day on which he sold his produce, 
necessitating the stabling of the two horses! for the night. 
With feed, the stable charge was $2.45, and his own room and 
board cost $2.00 for the trip. He spent six hours in selling the 
load, which makes the cost of selling $1.50, plus $1 for market 
helpers, or "carriers" as they are called. Added to this is a 
market stand charge of 25c, which makes the total so far 
$8.95. To this total should be rightfully added the rental 
value of two horses' time for one day; and the rental value 
of the wagon for one day, which together are approximately 
worth $3, making the grand total charge approximately $12. 
This makes the cost for marketing 26 2-3% on the gross 
amount realized. 

The second type secured was Mr. H. Krauss, a farmer from 
Bulls Head, Staten Island. His return and expenses were as 
follows : 

Kind of Produce Romain Salad, Lettuce, Beets. 

Size of Wagon i horse. 

Gross Return $5°- 

Time spent in driving to mar- 

Ijet 4 hours, 8 hours for round trip 

@ 25c per hour $2.00. 

Time spent in selling load 6 hours @ 25c per hour, $1.50. 
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Stabling charge 50c. This was for a stall only, 

and did not include feed. Mr. 
Krauss carried feed with him, 
which he figured was worth 
7SC, making this charge total 
$1.25. 

Hotel and Meals. — — $1. 

Market carriers 75c. 

Approximate rental value of 
I horse (without feed) and 

wagon for i day $2. 

Total $8.50. 

Percentage of marketing ex- 
pense to gross return ^7%- 

Mr Charles O. Rogers, of Buffalo, testified: "A farmer 
with his load of fruit in August or fruits and vegetables will 
vary from $50.00 to $75.00 for a single load. His double load 
will run from $100.00 to $130.00 or $140.00. Last summer our 
gardeners were bringing in within twenty or twenty-five miles 
loads of green peas that would net them from $100.00 to 
$150.00 or $200.00 a team load every night during the month 
of August. String beans were netting about $75.00 to $100.00 
a team load. Cucumbers and pickles were netting in August 
and September about $75.00, $80.00 or $90.00 a load. Potatoes 
netted from $100.00 to $150.00 a load and the cost of handling 
was in the neighborhood of $6.00 or $7.00 a load, that is, about 
10 per cent, for all charges. 

Particular Products. 

MILK. 

Milk is one of the most important items of food. The 
value of the milk consumed annually in the City of New York 
is probably in excess of $60,000,000. 

The process of marketing milk in New York City is an 
interesting one. The milk is usually brought into New York 
City from 11 p. m. to 4 a. m. by milk trains which have been 
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loaded during the afternoon at the milk stations throughout 
the milk-producing area. These trains are brought to the 
terminal in Jersey City and in Manhattan and are unloaded 
upon the milk platforms. Most of the milk comes into the 
city in large forty-quart cans. Some of it, however, is bought 
in the country and is brought in in small cases containino 
twelve quart bottles each. The milk is taken from the plat" 
fonns in large vans and distributed to various points through- 
out the city. The method of retail distribution differs. The 
bottled milk is usually put into the hands of small delivery- 
men, who have regular routes and who leave the milk on the 
doorstep, or in the apartment house, very early in the morning. 
Some of the milk brought in in cans is bottled at the receiving 
stations and then distributed to consumers in the way described 
above. Much of the milk in cans is delivered by dealers to 
grocery stores and retail milk depots. Here it is sold by the 
pint or quart, as the customers demand. It is customarily called 
"loose milk," and the price ranges from five to seven cents; 
six cents is the usual price. 

The economic problem involved in the handling of milk is 
important, as well as the sanitary problem. The milk is in- 
spected casually and occasionally by the Department of Health. 
This inspection is carried on at the receiving stations, where 
samples of the milk are taken, en route on the milk vans, and 
in the hands of the retail dealers. On account, however, of the 
small number of inspectors and the not very systematic method 
of inspection, the task has never been accomplished in a sys- 
tematic manner. 

Not many decades ago the milk supply of the City of New 
York came almost exclusively from cows kept in stables, usu- 
ally run in connecton with breweries. These cows were fed 
on distillery waste, and the sanitary and hygienic conditions 
were almost indescribably bad. About the middle of the cen- 
tury there was a powerful movement inaugurated, which suc- 
ceeded in ridding the city of this filthy milk supply. The 
country immediately surrounding New York then became the 
great milk-producing section for the supply of milk for the 
City of New York. 
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In response to demands of public opinion and of the press, 
the Attorney-General of the State of New York started an 
investigation of the milk business with the special object of 
ascertaining, if possible, whether or not there was in existence 
a combination restraining trade, late in the year 1909. The 
facts which follow are taken almost entirely from the report 
of the Attorney-General, which has been published as Senate 
Document No. 45 of the State of New York. This Committee 
has considered it unnecessary to make any further investiga- 
tion of the milk problem in view of this excellent study. 

In 1882 an organzation of dealers and producers of milk 
in New York City was organized and called the Milk Exchange. 
The producers were not largely represented, and soon ceased to 
be actively interested. The exchange held meetings monthly 
and fixed the prices which producers of milk were to be paid. 
The exchange ceased to do business, following a successful 
action by the Attorney-General for dissolution and nullification 
of its charter. 

About six months after the dissolution of the Milk Exchange, 
there was organized with practically the same personnel in the 
State of New Jersey an organization calling itself the Consoli- 
dated Milk Exchange. The directors of this organization acted 
also as a Committee on values. This Committee met each month 
and fixed the values of milk for that month, and, as the Attorney- 
General states, "The word 'value' is used instead of the word 
'price' for the undoubted purpose of evading a violation of 
the law prohibiting the fixing of prices." The Consolidated 
Milk Exchange is still in existence, and fixes the prices of milk 
which are paid to producers for practically all the milk brought 
into New York City, with the exception of that brought in by 
the Borden's Condensed Milk Co. and the Sheffield Farms 
Slawson-Decker Co. The price paid by Borden's is usually 
slightly in excess of that paid by the exchange. The prices paid 
by the Slawson-Decker Company are sometimes higher and some- 
times lower. 

The result is that the producer is compelled to sell his 
milk to one of these large companies at a price arbitrarily 
fixed by them and published by them six months in advance, 
or to the Exchange, an organization of New York City dealers, 
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at a price fixed arbitrarily by them. The only other recourse 
remaining to the producer is to ship his milk to "unknown and 
oftentimes irresponsible dealers." 

In view of the wide area of the milk-producng sections 
supplying New York City and of the complexity and difficulties 
of marketing such a perishable product, the producer is placed 
in a position where he must either submit to the prices fixed 
by these interested dealers or go out of business. Many farm- 
ers have chosen the latter alternative. The Attorney-General 
in his report sums up the situation as follows: "In my judg- 
ment these facts have demonstrated that there exists in New 
York City a condition which in effect is a combination which 
fixes the price at which the producer is obliged to sell milk 
and that he has no voice in determining what that price will be." 

On November ist, 1909, practically all the dealers in milk 
in New York City raised the price of bottled milk from eight 
to nine cents per quart. Evidence before the Attorney-General 
showed that the dealers had been in consultation on the subject 
of raising the price of milk. 

During the progress of the investigation by the Attorney- 
General the price of milk was lowered from nine to eight cents 
per quart. Somewhat later, however, after the investigation 
had ceased and public opinion had had time to cool off a bit, 
the price was again raised to nine cents, at which it has re- 
mained. 

The milk problem, both economically and hygienically, is 
a tremendous one for a city like New York. Neither side of 
the problem has been energetically attacked. The percentage of 
price accumulation between what the farmer gets and the con- 
sumer pays is approximately 70%. The farmer is still complain- 
ing of his small share in the high price which the consumer has 
to pay. 

BUTTER. 

The butter trade of New York aggregates from $60,000,000 
to $80,000,000 annually at wholesale. About $50,000,000 is con- 
sumed in the city. The balance is shipped into the adjacent 
towns which draw supplies from this market, and into New 
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England ; up in New York State as far as Troy, and sometimes 
as far north as Rochester, Bufifaljo and the West. 

The majority of the butter is drawn from Ohio and Indiana — 
moderate quantities from these states — a fair quantity from Illi- 
nois; a^ large quantity from Wisconsin; a still larger quantity 
from Minnesota; large quantities from Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 

A very small proportion of the supply comes from the state of 
New York, as the business of selling milk and cream is very 
much more profitable. 

From investigations made by the Commission, it appears that 
the average margin between the original cost to the whole- 
saler and the price paid by the consumer on creamery butter 
amounts to approximately 17 1^%. 

CHEESE. 

The total value of cheese consumed in New York City is ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 wholesale. The business has been falling 
off for a good many years. In potmds, the amount of cheese is 
about 30,000,000 pounds. The cheese comes principally from 
northern, western and central New York. The total per cent, of 
margin betvyeen the cost to the wholesaler and the price paid by 
the consumer is nearly 27%. 

POULTRY. 

The poultry supply of the city is valued at from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000 wholesale, and is principally drawn from the 
grain and grazing states. 

A very small proportion of poultry consumed comes from the 
Atlantic seaboard, with the exception of broilers and spring 
ducks. 

The average margin of profit between wholesalers' cost price 
and the retails' selling price is approximately 25%. 

EGGS. 

"The great bulk of eggs sold in New York must come from 
the entire country; our supply of eggs comes fromi points as 
far distant as California. Our main source of supply is west 
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to Nebraska, south to the Gulf, including Texas, north to the 
Canadian line, and east of that in all sections. We are getting 
our supply from such a wide territory, from such a vast number 
of producers, and they have to be collected in comparatively 
small quantities at points of production and assembled in larger 
quantities to permit economical shipment to the market, and the 
consequence is that when we get them here they are of extremely 
irregular quality, as a rule." — Testimony of F. G. Umer. 

An increasing proportion of the eggs consumed in this market 
comes from near-by points in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The following table shows the accumulation of charges on 
eggs based on a hypothetical base price of 20c. per dozen. 

TABLE. 

Accumulation of Charges on Eggs — Hypothetical Basic 
Price of 20c. per Dozen. 

Producer's price 20 .20 

Shipper's charges: 

(a) Labor in collection and packing 005 

(b) Cases and fillers and packing 0073 

(c) Transportation charges to City 0106 .023 

Commission for handling _ 01 .01 

Jobber's charges: 

(a) Cartage from dock to store 00133 

(b) Candling and grading 00666 

(c) Storage and insurance 016 

(d) Jobber's profit and charges _ 01 

(e) Delivery to the retailer 004 .038 

Retailer's charges : 

(a) Operating expenses, 10% ~ 0271 

(b) Retailer's profit, 5% 001497 -042 

•313 

Price paid by consumer, .313 -313 

This shows a cash margin of $.113 per dozen, or .56^%, be- 
tween producer and consumer. The per cent, of margin between 
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wholesalers' cost and price paid by the consumer on varieties of 
eggs principally consumed, is as follows: 

Western eggs _ 19.24% 

State and near-by eggs .- _. 23.43% 

Fancy White Leghorn eggs 41.10% 

In value, the egg receipts in the New York market are worth 
about $30,000,000 annually at wholesale and in, volume amount 
to about 150,000,000 dozen. 

VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 

The value of the vegetables and fruits consumed in the greater 
city is estimated at $5,000,000. The vegetables are drawn from 
the truck districts of the Atlantic seaboard and from. Cuba and 
the Bermudas, there being a seasonal movement which follows up 
the coast as the season advances. 

The truck-producing States include, in addition to Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. In the 
summer months a considerable proportion of green vegetables 
used come from Long Island and other near-by producing areas. 

Apples come from the State of New York, with increasing 
quantities from the Pacific Northwest. 

Oranges come from California and Florida. 

Meat Food Products. 

Meat animals on the hoof come into the New York market, 
in the case of beef from Chicago, Kansas City and other west- 
ern packing points; in the case of veal, lamb and pork, from 
the Buffalo wholesale market, and a small quantity from New 
York and other near-by States. 

Some beef is secured at certain seasons of the year from 
Kentucky and Virginia, but this does not form an important 
percentage of the supply. The western beef comes in, prin- 
cipally, over the New York Central Railroad in carload lots, 
and is landed at the stock yards at 6oth Street and North 
River. The cattle are floated from these yards on lighters to 
slaughtering plants on the west side of Manhattan, which are 
located in the vicinity of 39th Street and nth Avenue, and 
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to the slaughtering district on the east side of Manhattan, lo- 
cated between 43rd and 46th Street and First Avenue. The 
slaughterers prefer water delivery, as they are enabled to un- 
load the cattle directly on to the elevators on their premises, 
which carry them to the upper floors where they are slaugh- 
tered, and the various processes of preparation take place dur- 
ing the passage of the carcasses from the upper floors to the 
lower ones, until on the street floor they are in shape for 
distribution. The by-products are worked up on the same 
premises. 

The carcasses are cut up in various methods — fore- and hind- 
quarters, sides, ribs, etc., in order to meet the market demand. 
The forequarters are sold to the Kosher trade and the hind- 
quarters are distributed through the ordinary retail channels. 
Slaughterers have their own automobile delivery service, by 
which they make delivery to the retail purchasers at an aver- 
age charge of about I2i^c. per 100 lbs. 

Certain slaughterng establishments are devoted to the 
slaughtering of pigs, while others handle veal and lamb, the 
distribution taking place throughout the city. Cattle brought 
in by other than the New York Central are handled in the 
stock yards at Jersey City, and from there distributed by car- 
floats to the various slaughtering establishments to which con- 
signed. Great difficulty is experienced in finding a profitable 
outlet for the cheaper grades of meat, as everybody demands 
the best cuts. This has resulted in abnormally high prices for 
the better cuts of beef and other meat-food animals, and in 
low prices or for use in fat rendering and the manufacture of 
fertilizer, of some portions of the beef which, though edible, 
are, nevertheless, not called for. In the case of the cheaper 
grades, unless they can be sold for food consumption, there is 
a heavy loss, as the cheaper grades represent a not inconsiderable 
portion of the carcass, which must be paid for at the wholesale 
carcass price. 

There has been a marked decline in recent years in the 
number of beef cattle and other meat-food animals in the coun- 
try. In the last few months abnormally high prices for corn 
has resulted in enormous numbers of immature meat animals 
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being thrown on the market, causing an increase in receipts, 
but resulting in an actual decrease in the amount of available 
meat food. Experts believe that meat prices will continue to 
advance. 

A serious condition which exists in the situation as relates 
to New York State is the slaughter of young calves which 
the dairy men "knock on the head" as soon as born, to avoid 
the expense of keeping them up to the four-week period re- 
quired by the agricultural law. The dairymen sell their milk 
under contract, and it is frequently impossible in milk-produc- 
ing sections to secure any supplies further than called for in 
the contract. It is estimated by the experts in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that no less than 50,000 of these "Knockers" 
are prematurely slaughtered in this state alone, every year. 
Another factor tending to reduce the amoimt of meat-food 
products is the shipping to market of large numbers of pregnant 
cows, which are slaughtered for beef, and the unborn calf 
destroyed. This is also true in the case of sows. Experts, 
familiar with the conditions, recommend drastic laws to prevent 
the premature slaughter of calves and female meat animals under 
some age limit, prescribed by law, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for breeding and, consequently, increasing the supply of 
meat-food products. 

Dressed beef is shipped to this market in refrigerator cars, 
and constitutes the larger part of the beef supiply. It is esti- 
mated that the total wholesale value of meat foods consumed 
in Greater New York is about $100,000,000, or nearly one-third 
the total spent for food in the city. 

PRICE ACCUMULATION. 

A study was made to determine the total cash margin and 
margin in per cent, between the wholesalers' cost price and the 
retailers' selling price. In other words, the study shows how 
much is added to the cost of an article from the time it lands at 
the terminal until in the hands of the consumer. The follow- 
ing table shows this relation for dairy products, meats, fruit, 
vegetables, fish, poultry and staple groceries and canned goods: 
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Table Showing the Wholesalers' Cost and the Retailers' 

Selling Price. 

Whole- Retailer's Per Cent. 

Product. saler's Sellins Cash of Cash 

Cost. Price. Marein. Margin 

Dairy Products: 

1. Creamery Butter, lb 3166 .3704 -0538 16.9 

2. Whole Milk Cheese, lb.. .1820 .2332 .0512 28.13 
3.. Western Eggs, doz 2054 .2454 .040 19.47 

4. Fancy White Leghorn 

Eggs, doz 2163 .3101 .0938 43.43 

5. State Nearby Eggs, doz. .2132 .2722 .0670 30.42 

6. Fresh Milk, qt 035 .06 .0250 71.5 

Vegetables : 

1. Potatoes (Maine), lb... .0226 .0357 .0131 57.81 

2. Potatoes (Imptd.), lb.. . .153 .0294 .0141 92.0 

3. White Onions, lb 033 .061 .028 85. 

4. Fresh Beans, quart 05 .1031 .0531 106.2 

5. Fresh Peas, quart 0782 .150 .0718 91.8 

6. Lettuce, head 025 .050 .025 100. 

7. Lettuce, head 080 .150 .07 87.5 

8. Cabbage, head 04 .08 .04 100. 

" " 05 .09 .04 80. 

9. Green Com, ear 015 .025 .010 66.6 

10. Carrots, bunch 0125 .025 .0125 100. 

11. Tomatoes, pint box 075 .12 .045 60. 

12. Beets, bunch 010 .02 .01 100. 

13. Celery, bunch 02 .05 .03 150. 

Fruit : 

1. Peaches, quart 06 .10 .04- 66.6 

2. Baldwin Apples, lb 02315 .05 .02685 116.2 

3. Florida Oranges, doz... .2516 .3529 .1013 40. 

4. California Oranges, doz. .1934 .2991 .1057 54.65 

5. Bananas, doz 085 .20 .115 135.2 

6. Lemons, doz 135 -3° -i^S 122.2 

Meats : 

1. Beef Hinds, lb... 13375 -230 -09625 70. 

2. Beef Foreq't'r, lb 0989 .1331 .0442 34-5 
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3- Pork, lb I loo 

4. Lamb, lb 1450 

5- Ham, lb iioo 

6. Bacon, lb 1500 

Poultry : 

1. Frozen Roasters, lb 205 

2. Live Fowls, lb 160 

Fish: 

1. Halibut, lb 943 

2. Cod, lb .04357 

3. Haddock, lb 0307 

4. Weakfish, lb 07075 

5. Blue Fish, lb 1278 

Staple Groceries: 

1. Sugar, lb 045 

2. Flour, lb 0575 

3. Bread, lb. 052 

4. Rice, lb 04 

5. Coffee, lb 185 

6. Tea, lb 18 

7. Dried Peas, lb 05 

8. Dried Beans, lb 05 

9. Rolled Oats, lb 033 

10. Macaroni, lb 06 

11. Lard, lb no 

12. Salt Mackerel, lb 14 

13. Dried Codfish, lb 07 



Canned Goods: 

I. Pork and Beans, can 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 



Peas, can 

Com, can 

Condensed Milk, can 

8. Tomato, can 

9. Salmon, can 

10. String Beans, can. . . 



.04166 

•0733 
.09166 

•1525 

•1333 

•077 

•0815 

.10 

.1141 

•1475 



.16 
.1902 
.16 
.20 



•25 
.20 



•175 
.12 

.080 

.12 

.16 

,06 

0690 

064 

08 

28 

35 
08 
,07 

043 
09 

145 
173 
15 

•OS 
.10 
.14 
.20 

•23 
.14 

.10 

•15 

•17 

•25 



•05 
.0997 

■05 
•05 

•0495 
.04 



.015 

•01 1 5 
.012 

•04 

•095 

•13 

•03 

.02 

.01 

•03 

•035 

•033 

.08 

.00834 

.0267 

.04834 

•0475 

.0967 

.063 

.0185 

•OS 

•0559 

.1025 



45-45 
3I-I 
45-45 
33-33 

24.15 

25- 



.0807 85.5 

.07643 180. 

.0493 160. 
.04925 61. 
.0322 25. 



33-3 
20.0 
23.0 
100. 

51-3 
1 11.87 
60. 
40. 

33- 
50. 
3i^8 

23^5 
1 14.2 

20.0 
36.4 

52^7 
31.00 

72^5 
81.8 
22.7 
50. 

49^ 
69.6 
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It will be noted that the percentage of increase is smaller, 
a whole, on articles of major consumption, as butter, eggs, cheese, 
poultry, sugar, flour, bread, etc., and highest on green vegetables, 
fresh fruit and certain kinds of fish. This is explained to some 
extent by the fact that these commodities are of a perishable na- 
ture, but losses by depreciation do not reduce the margin of 
profit to the more normal figures shown for certain staples. 

In the case of beef the margin of increase is greatest on hind- 
quarters, but this is of3fset by depreciation on certain parts of the 
forequarter. The hindquarter cuts are also in greatest demand, 
are the most choice, and the price is increased for these reasons. 

It is shown that the margin is smallest on such articles as are 
handled in largest quantity and are not of a perishable nature; 
the element of perishability introducing a sharp line of cleavage 
which is reflected in enormously large margins, partly to compen- 
sate for increased risk due to danger of waste. The net result 
on handling perishables is in direct relation to the care of the 
retailer and wholesaler in protecting such products. 

It further appears that the higher the grade, and consequently 
the wholesale cost, the less the total margin of increase ; also as 
the wholesale cost rises, the total margin diminishes, as the re- 
tailer cannot raise his prices in proportion to rise in wholesale 
price, for competitive reasons. The public consequently gets the 
advantage of rising wholesale costs, until the retailer's profits tend 
to fall below cost of doing business. On the other hand, the 
retailer does not lower his normal price level to correspond to 
declines in the wholesale market quotations. 

Canned goods are handled on an average of 50% to 70% 
increase over wholesalers' cost. Condensed milk is a leader and 
sold on a close margin. It is found that advertised brands 
usually command a higher price wholesale than non-advertised 
brands of the same quality; in many instances, however, the 
retailer charges the public the same price for the non-advertised 
as for the advertised brand. Two instances are noted where, 
in the case of canned tomatoes of two brands sold at the same 
price retail, one cost 8c. per can and sold at iSc, and the other 
cost I2>^c. and sold at 15c. The explanation for this difference 
is found in the fact that the higher-priced brand is extensively 
advertised. The same difference is found to exist in cases where 
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two brands costing the same wholesale are sold at different prices 
retail. For instance, in the case of two brands of beans, one of 
which is well advertised and the other not, bought for the same 
price wholesale, i4/^c. in both cases, one sold at retail at 20c., 
and the other at 25c. The inference from this condition is that 
in many cases goods of identical quality are sold at widely differ- 
ent prices in the retail market. 

It should be noted that imported commodities carry a larger 
percentage of gross margin, even after taking into consideration 
the added cost caused by the duty. 

YONKERS. 

Retail prices in general are the same as in New York City, 
and almost everything comes from New York, except flour and 
potatoes, in carload lots. 

The retailers buy from local wholesalers, who make their 
purchases in New York. 

There is no public market. It would not be practicable to 
have one, as there are not enough farmers to occupy such a 
market. 

Retail grocers expect to add to the wholesale price from 30 
to 40%. In some articles the increase is as much as 100% on 
the cost. The retailer expects to make 7c. a dozen on eggs and 
5c. a pound on butter. 

There is a tendency to the reduction of delivery charges, 
because the city is covered by teams only twice daily, instead of 
three times, as formerly. 

There is a case in Yonkers where a lady buys for her neigh- 
bors once, and sometimes twice, a week, the purchases coming 
from New York by boat. It is claimed that there is a consider- 
able saving by this method, but to carry on this scheme in an 
elaborate manner would require a store-room and supervision, 
and it is claimed that a large stock on hand produces wasteful- 
ness in the kitchen. 

Meat is brought in from the West, as in New York. 

Such farmers as bring produce into Yonkers sell to a large 
fruit and vegetable store there. 

There are few peddlers. 
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ROCHESTER. 

In Rochester, the demand for the better class of food prod- 
ucts is a prominent factor in raising prices of the best grades. 
An old wholesale dealer there states that three or four years agO' 
he could make more money on $300,000 or $400,000 v.'orth of 
business than he can now on $1,500,000, due to keen competi- 
tion. He states that not to exceed 20% of the butter sold in 
Rochester comes from New York State, and the bulk from Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Butter is handled by the wholesaler at from ^c. to ic. a 
pound. The retailer's margin is from 2c. to 5c. per pound. The 
jobber trucks butter twice. There are cold storage facilities in 
Rochester, which contained in April, last year, 500,000 cases of 
eggs. This year, in April, there were practically no eggs in stor- 
age — not more than 10,000 cases. 

Storage eggs are handled on a margin of profit from 3c. to 
4c. per dozen. There is a tendency toward increased production 
of eggs in the vicinity of Rochester, which are bought from 
storekeepers in the smaller towns by mail. 

The retailer makes, on the average, about 4c. per dozen on 
eggs. In the case of fruits, Rochester firms handle principally 
products grown in western New York. It is estimated that 
seven-eighths of the apples used in Rochester are New York State 
production, and one-eighth western grown. It is complained 
that New York State apples are not properly packed, being sent 
in bulk. 

The suggestion is made by a wholesale dealer that a general 
food store be established in connection with a cold-storage plant, 
where the public could buy directly from the commission men. 
The tendency in regard to a demand for a higher quality and to 
buy select products in small quantities, at a high price, is strongly 
marked in Rochester. 

Potatoes come from the district around Rochester, which or- 
dinarily raises as many potatoes as are needed in that section. In 
ordinary years the farmer may get 30c. per bushel in the field; 
the wholesaler or commission man must get 8 to loc. per bushel 
profit, selling them for 48 or 50c., after trucking them twice and, 
perhaps, after storing them. These potatoes would retail at 70 
to 80c. per bushel. 
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There is some speculation in cabbages, onions and near-by 
vegetables generally. In the opinion of a prominent wholesaler 
in Rochester, a great deal of the high prices in the vegetable 
trade is caused by speculators holding goods. On the other hand, 
if there were no storage facilities, the grower would flood the 
market, and prices would be subject to violent fluctuation. 

It is noticed that the retailer does not drop his prices as 
quickly as the jobber does. It seems the retail tradesmen take 
the attitude that the public have to eat about so much, and they 
are not disposed to lower prices when the market is glutted, even 
though they buy at a reduction. 

There is a public market for the use of farmers where they 
come in season to sell their produce. It is not patronized, how- 
ever, by the better class of people, and the produce is sold to 
Italians and grocers. 

It is estimated that the consumer who buys in small quanti- 
ties pays double what the farmer gets. If consumers would buy 
in large quantities and take advantage of low prices caused by 
glutted markets a large saving could be made. 

A prominent wholesale grocer in Rochester states that con- 
sumption is increasing out of proportion to production, especially 
in farm products, and this has caused an advance in prices, and 
he believes increases in wages paid to labor has caused an increase 
in prices of many products, notably canned goods. 

It is estimated that about 90% of the actual cost in manufac- 
turing food products is labor. 

Here, as elsewhere, a tendency is noted on the part of the 
public to buy advertised package goods, even at a very much 
higher price. The margin of profit in the wholesale grocery line 
is estimated at from 8 to 10%, and the cost of doing business 
at from 5 to 7%. This wholesaler believes that cold storage is 
very beneficial as a price regulator, holding up prices in summer 
for the producer, and giving the consumer stored products in 
winter at a lower price than he otherwise could secure them. 

The Secretary of the Retail Grocers' Association of Rochester 
states that for the past two years he has made a study of the high 
cost of living in Rochester, from the standpoint of the retail 
grocer. His conclusion is that if people would pay their bills 
every week for the necessities of life, such as groceries, meats. 
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etc., and would cease buying package goods and buy bulk goods, 
that their cost of living could be brought down io%. 

Ninety-five per cent, of the people in Rochester are working 
people. The average wage is $15 per week. A man getting 
this salary pays, on an average, for groceries, $4; meat, $2.25; 
house rent, $3.75 ; leaving him a margin of $5 over and above 
absolute necessities. The extension of credit is believed to be 
bad, as, if bills are not paid promptly, the money is spent 
for other things. The Association believes that they have reduced 
the cost of living in Rochester 5%. The same price is charged 
to cash and credit customers. As an illustration of increased 
primary cost, it is stated that two pounds of different kinds of 
cereals sold in packages for loc. a few years ago. To-day, the 
same kind of cereals are sold in packages weighing 16 toi 18 
ounces, but cost as much as formerly. 

Package goods can be bought in bulk at a saving anywhere 
from 10 to 100%. Staple groceries average 10% higher in 
packages than in bulk. 

SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse has a public market in the center of the city open 
to farmers, who pay for using it. There are eight wholesale 
grocery houses in Syracuse, only five of which handle an entire 
general line. These stores supply most of the demand within 
a radius of 100 miles. Canned goods are largely sold by brokers, 
who receive about 2% commission. While no agreements exist 
preventing wholesalers selling direct to consumers, or retailers 
buying direct from manufacturers, the policy of the persons 
engaged in the business prevents this being done. The base price 
has increased on wholesale groceries, while the actual addition to 
price when the article is sold has remained the same, resulting in 
a smaller percentage of profit. The wholesale business is done 
on a margin of about 10%. 

The same statement as to increased cost of package goods is 
made as relates to conditions in Syracuse. A package of rolled 
oats, for instance, weighs, with carton, i lb. 7 oz., and sells for 
IOC. There is no retailer in Syracuse but would sell 2 lbs. 
for IOC. in bulk, and some, perhaps, would retail as low as 
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4C. per pound, showing a dif3Ference in the two methods of nearly 
100%. No local beef is used in Syracuse, except by the Italians. 
The better class use the western beef. It is stated that the best 
outlet in Syracuse for beef is the Jewish trade. 

Most of the pigs in Syracuse market are raised in Onandaga 
County. 

The local beef, or that secured in the Buffalo market, is not 
as good in quality as the Chicago beef. None of the local 
butchers have Government inspection. 

ITHACA. 

From investigations made in Ithaca, it appears that during 
the last fifteen years there has been a reduction of about one- 
third in the number of grocers in Ithaca, although the city is 
larger than then. 

The small grocery does a gross business of from $600 to $800 
per month, and is run by the proprietor and his wife, and 
no deliveries made. The average business of a large grocery 
store in Ithaca amounts to about $75,000 per year, which is as 
large a grocery business as can be found in a small city in that 
part of the State. 

In 1901, the expense of doing a grocery business was 12% 
of gross receipts, while in 191 1 the expense of doing business was 
about 18%, which does not include compensation for the man- 
agement. Twenty-five per cent, of the total expense in the larger 
grocery stores is for delivery. Persons in the grocery business 
in Ithaca state that the cost of labor in the grocery business has 
increased about 33 1-3% since 1903. Office help has increased 
from $6 and $9 per week to $11 and $12. A clerk receiving $12 
in 1903 now receives $20. Drivers' wages were from $6 to $10 
per week — an average of $7.50. At present drivers are paid 
from $11 to $14 per week. In addition to this, the stores were 
formerly open evenings. Now they are closed all evenings ex- 
cept Saturday evening. 

A large firm in Ithaca, which gets vegetables from a man 
who makes a business of producing them, states that shrinkage 
and loss on such goods is very heavy, and that fromi the stand- 
point of profit they are not desirable commodities to handle. Cer- 
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tain supplies are purchased direct from the manufacturer, but 
many packages goods, such as breakfast foods, are purchased 
from the jobbers. In the opinion of persons consulted in Ithaca, 
people can live cheaper than formerly if they would take the 
same kind of food they formerly used. This would include salt 
pork and other cheap meat, and would exclude many of the arti- 
cles which cater to taste and might be classed as luxuries. 

The demand for the best and most expensive article is marked. 
As cheaper grades must be produced with the best grades, the 
tendency is for the difference between the prices of the two 
grades to become farther apart. 

UTICA. 

Produce for the supply of the Utica market is bought from 
all sources, not over 5% of the consumption in Utica coming 
from near-by farmers. Produce from New York City goes 
through three or four hands before reaching the consumer. 
There is no public market in Utica. It is estimated that the cost 
to the wholesaler for delivery is about 6% of the cost of doing 
business, and the wholesale addition to cost is from 5 to io%, 
depending on the product. 

One prominent firm, handling groceries, fish and fruit, pays 
local gardeners anywhere from twenty to thirty thousand dollars 
a year. They state that trucking rates in Utica are reasonable, 
and that storage rates are from J4 to >4c. per pound per month 
on most articles, but that the storage facilities are not very good, 
there being but one cold-storage plant, which the city has out- 
grown. 

The complaint is made that, as in other cities investigated, 
there has been a substantial increase in the cost of labor. 

This firm states that it costs them $15,000 per year to carry 
on their delivery service, which is from 5 to S% of the total 
cost of carrying on the business. They handle nothing but local 
produce, which they secure from 20 to 25 producers. It is their 
opinion that farmers need to improve their methods in raising 
and packing goods. 

A prominent butcher in Utica, in business since 1843, states 
that approximately 80% of the beef used in Utica is western, 
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and 20% local production. This firm sells direct to the retailer 
and also to the consumer. It buys from independent abattoirs 
in the West, securing delivery in car-load lots, and knows of no 
economy that could be effected in handling their business. 

They claim the business is not as profitable now as a few 
years ago. The wages paid to clerks have substantially increased 
and the hours of labor have been reduced. 

Local beef is not used, because farmers do not fatten it as well 
as the East demands. The same complaint is made here, as else- 
where, as to the tendency on the part of the consuming public 
to demand the better cuts, resulting in an increase in price. 
Drops in retail prices do not follow as rapidly as drops in 
wholesale prices. 

The telephone is blamed for people telephoning single orders, 
and not bunching them, resulting in an increased cost of delivery. 

If people would do their own marketing they would buy 
much cheaper than now. 

Nearly all of the butter used comes from the West, as very 
few farmers make butter in the vicinity of Utica, the milk being 
shipped either to New York or the cheese factories. The butter 
comes in largely from western creameries. 

Groceries pass from the manufacturers to the jobber or whole- 
saler, and from him to the retailer. It is believed that in the 
case of wholesale groceries the jobber is a necessary intermediary 
under present conditions, on account of the retailer being unable 
to buy in large enough lots to justify the manufacturers in selling 
direct. 

The gross profit made by wholesale grocers in Utica is esti- 
mated at from 7 to 9%. 

Storage rates are 3-5C. per dozen on eggs for the season. 
Butter from ic. to i^c, which is i-8c. a pound per month. 

Canned goods have recently advanced in price, particularly 
peas and tomatoes, owing to the small crop last season. 

It is believed that the price levels of wholesale groceries have 
increased considerably in the last five or ten years, due to the 
increase of population in the country, without a corresponding 
increase in the supply. 

It is noted that in good times there is an increased consump- 
tion of goods. 
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There is such a demand for farm produce now, and for a 
number of years past, that the producer can, in most cases, name 
his own price or, at least, get the highest market price. The 
complaint is made that consumers have to pay high prices because 
they buy in such small quantities. 

It is estimated that there has been an increase of 40% in 
labor costs over a few years ago. 

KINDERHOOK. 

The farmers about Kinderhook do not raise pork, as formerly. 

The butchers there would be very glad to buy, if they could get 
it. Veal and lambs are supplied from the neighboring farms, 
but pork is brought in from Buffalo, and beef from Chicago. 
The butchers fear local beef, because of tuberculosis and poor 
quality. They have to pay weekly for their supplies, whereas 
on account of the heavy credit business they are compelled 
to carry accounts for long periods, some customers paying but 
once a year. Butchers could sell cheaper if people would pay 
cash, or once a week. One prominent butcher in Kinderhook 
carries about $4,000 in his accounts, and his loss in accounts 
amounts to $200 per year. His delivery service costs more than 
rent. The statement is made here also that there has been a 
great change, in the last fifteen or twenty years, in the habits of 
the people, as even the poorest people buy lamb chops and porter- 
house steak. Otie instance is cited where a washerwoman does 
this, because her son, who is able to work, but lazy and idle, will 
not eat cheap meat. This tendency to refinement of taste in 
foods is noted in Polish people who, when they come into the 
vicinity of Kinderhook, are satisfied with scraps from the cart at 
2 or 3 cents per pound. They gradually raise their standard and 
in a few years want the best. This has resulted as elsewhere in 
the best cuts being higher than formerly and cheap cuts cheaper. 
One butcher states that people there would rather pay 20c. for 
prime western beef than 7c. per lb. for a quarter of beef from, 
a near-by farmer. This same man states that the supplies needed 
in the handling of meat have increased in price. Ten years ago 
he did not make deliveries, but now he has to maintain a horse, 
wagon and driver, besides telephone service, electric lights and 
The depreciation in baskets and utensils used in making delivery. 
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In the case of western beef, he states it has to be shipped to 
Chicago, slaughtered, reloaded and ioed three times en route to 
Hudson, the nearest distributing point. The beef is sold to the 
retailer, reloaded and carted from the station to the market, after 
which it is then put in the butcher's cart to be sold. It is evi 
dent that car deliveries direct to large retail markets \/ould effect 
economies in this case, as in others examined. 

WATERTOWN. 

Watertown has no public market, although the people are in 
favor of it, as they are willing to go to market, pay cash and 
take their purchases home. 

This means that the establishment of such a market would 
result in lower prices. 

A prominent retail grocer believes that the telephone and credit 
system are responsible for much of the high prices, and that 
there are too many retail grocers in business. 

Practically all of the green stuff and vegetables are bought 
locally when in season. 

The retailer buys practically everything from the dealer or 
jobber, supplies passing, on an average, through three hands 
before reaching the consumer. There are no cold-storage facil- 
ities in Watertown, 

Labor cost has increased lo to 15% over what it was a few 
years ago. 

A prominent retailer believes that they should pay their labor 
25% more, but the profits are so small it is difficult to run the 
business. 

Some local pork is used, but not much, as people are not 
satisfied with the quality of local meat. 

This man believes that high prices are due to production not 
keeping up with consumption. 

Butter, eggs and cheese are bought from local producers. 
The same price is made to consumers paying cash as to those 
getting supplies on credit. 

DIRECT MARKETING. 
From an investigation as to what extent marketing is being 
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developed directly between producers and consumers, of 292 
farmers, 217 had had experience in selling direct to the consumer. 

Two hundred and thirty-one consumers have, in the past few 
years, made purchases direct from the farmers. Of these, 54 live 
in small towns or cities; 50 in Syracuse; 31 in New York City; 
22 in Buffalo; 20 in Schenectady; 19 in Albany; 16 in Troy. 

The articles most commionly traded in are apples, eggs, butter 
and miscellaneous vegetables, poultry, pork and milk. In about 
75% of the cases, delivery was made by farmer's team; 12% by 
express; 8% by freight; balance not reported. 

One hundred and fifty-eight of the 217 farmers reported that 
they received better returns by means of these direct sales ; 24 
made negative reports, and 23 expressed themselves in doubt 
These direct transactions are, therefore, very profitable to about 
three out of four farmers who reported. 

On potatoes, the advantage was from 5c. to soc. per bushel, 
and the same on apples. On eggs, the gain was 2c. to 15c. per 
dozen ; on butter, from ic. to loc. per pound. 

One hundred and twenty-one residents of the city reported a 
saving on their direct purchases; 26 claimed no saving, and 35 
were in doubt. 

On potatoes, the consumier saved from loc. to 60c. per 
bushel; on apples, from loc. to 6oc. ; on eggs, from ic. to 15c. 
per dozen ; on butter, from ic. to 15c. per pound. 

In cases where there was doubt as to the money advantage, 
the consumer stated that farmers' goods were desirable because 
they were superior in quality, 195 of the consumers answering 
reporting a satisfactory quality. Twenty-three were enthusiastic 
about the quality ; 19 were doubtful, and 4 had been disappointed. 

One hundred and seventy-one farmers reported no difficultv 
in making collections; forty reported more or less trouble; and 
ten were emphatic in their complaint. Many of the farmers state 
that the consumers are as reliable, in the matter of payments, as 
are wholesalers. 

One hundred and thirty-eight, of the 217 fanners, are in 
favor of direct trade; 21 are against it, and 21 of the 242 con- 
sumers were in favor of direct trade; 22 could see no advantage 
in it, and 30 were doubtful. 

Fifty-two farmers suggested that sales ought to be made 
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through a farmers' organization; 27 farmers suggested sales in 
cities through a responsible representative; 10 farmers suggested 
direct trade between farmers and consumers. Three farmers 
suggested availing themselves of public markets. 

Other suggestions were made that farmers should be posted 
on values ; there should be a parcels post, a consumers' organiza- 
tion and transportation organization. Thirty-four consumers 
suggested that consumers wait to buy in the public market on 
market day; 24 suggested buying their purchases through pur- 
chasing organizations having a purchasing agent; 20 believed 
consumers should establishl relations with individual farmers; 18 
recommended purchasing larger quantities of supplies at one 
time; 12 advised farmers' organizations. 
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